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A CHILDREN’S GIFT BOOK THAT PARENTS WILL CHUCKLE OVER 
nnn nnn n renee rere errr eee reeeeeeeee seer. 






Ride a Magic Carpet to Days of Old 


THE BURNING BUSH 


by Joseph Gaer 


A Collection of Legends about Biblical Hap- 
penings and Characters $2.00 


What the reviewers say: 

. “ostensibly for the delight of children. It will undoubt- 
edly have an equal appeal for those adults who aren’t too 
grown up for delight.” 





—Los Angeles Record. 
Poster in four colors “Turning a page is an adventure to the reader of this 


n request. book.” 
. q —The Reflex. 

















“Bible tales live again in a glistening, irresistible form in 
these artfully simple retellings.” 


Che Sinai Press —Buffalo Courier-Express. 
Merchants Bldg. “We can only echo the words of Oliver Twist: ‘More, 
a more.’ ” 
Cincinnati =e 





Now Ready 


The 
Picture Map 
of France 


Prepared by 
Harold Haven Brown 


Lithographed in full colors 
Size 24 x 35 Price $2.50 


Will be awarded the gold medal 
for its beauty and romantic 
interest. A big seller for the 
holiday trade. 


Now thal the kind 

ered 
44 — well calf 
Yolitger-he did wt 


BRYANT 4260 
132 West 43 New York 
“Jackets for over 40 publishers * 


Regular trade terms. 


R. R. BOWKER CO. 
62 West 45th Street, New York 
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“All Aboard” Windows 


Color Is the Keynote of the Bookshop Displays 


Ruth Brown Park 


HROUGH the Pennsylvania Ter- 
minal in New York City pass daily 
many Walkovers and Cowards, 

pass not slowly, as through the Bois de 
Boulogne, but with intense speed. 

Can windows do something to check 
this haste? 

Can books arrest the hurried march? 

In her five years of managing the Penn- 
sylvania Terminal Book Shop for Double- 
day, Doran and Company, Mabel E. Jett- 
inghoff has established one basic principle 
in her window-making plans: color calls, 
color attracts; color, and color alone, can 
stop long-stretched hurrying legs, or quick, 
nervous little trots. Special groupings of 
murder titles, dollar bargains, timely slo- 
gans—none of these as a starter can slow 
down the determined rush of the com- 
muters. But an optic attack from a domi- 
nant yellow, or a softer pull at the sleeve, 
from a seductive purple—these can cause 
the feet to falter, then to stop. 

In assembling a window, we may as- 
sume that Miss Jettinghoff first makes a 
tour of her shop. She looks over her stock. 
Next she considers what people are talk- 
ing about this week. City elections, new 
levels in the stock market, national race 
meets, visits from foreign celebrities? She 
weighs carefully any particular event in 
its relation to the heterogeneous crowd of 
passers-by. Probably nine times out of ten 
she decides the event is not of so universal 
a character as to risk “playing it up” alone. 
Some space, yes; but total monopoly, no. 
So she sets out to choose her books tact- 


fully, giving politics—if Politics Week it 
be—a gracious nod, yet arranging other 
books around the political display until the 
window includes even poetry and art. 

“Remember,” says she, “a Terminal 
window, of all windows, must have univer- 
sal appeal.” When she has selected enough 
books to make a showing, she sets to work. 

Many a passer-by has stopped to watch 
this literary adviser don her smock and 
swing into action. No dirty work is too 
degrading for her. She dives into the win- 
dow and passes out the old display to her 
“list” boy. Now she is ready. She 
flourishes her weapons, scattering and an- 
nihilating dust. Dust in a window is like 
dirt in a Dutch parlor. Obviously, it does 
not belong. Everything must be immacu- 
late before arrangirfg the background. The 
panels are of cardboard, of colors that in- 
tensify or contrast the jackets of her book 
display. ‘These are tacked against the high 
perpendicular backboards. ‘The side panels 
must be of the same color, decorated 
perhaps with some publisher’s poster. The 
floor may be covered with monk’s cloth of 
a neutral color, or of the same shade as 
the dominant tone. The background in, 
she begins to arrange the books. 

Miss Jettinghoff believes in massing: she 
has a sense of scenic values. She does not 
throw her books haphazard on her valuable 
window floor space, trusting blindly to the 
discernment of the passer-by. She arranges 
colors with an eye to their cumulative ef- 
fect. A blaze of scarlet, a band of violet, 
or a pillar of green will catch the attention 
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of any one who is not color-blind. ‘The 
commuter stops, blinks, and gazes. There 
you have him. 

Massed formation has made an. impres- 
sion, and now the color details, varied but 
harmonious, complete the picture. By this 
time the Terminal passageway is crowded 
three and five deep in front of the window. 
Window shoppers have got out their 
goggles and are peering color-bound at the 
books. 

How has this mass of color been obtain- 
ed? Book jackets have color, to be sure, but 
they must be set forth against a harmonious 
background and few shops have adequate 
window properties. 

“Get them”, says our dauntless window 
decorator. “Keep a window property box, 
or a big, deep drawer or two. There store 
your cardboard panels, your draperies and 
hangings. Rob the family ‘piece’ trunk of 
bright squares, or steal your friend’s favor- 
ite scarf.” 

Contrivance is part of the book game, 
as this story goes to show. One day a 
publisher sent her a poster to advertise his 
book, of which she had a goodly stack. If 
the book failed to sell, the shop would be 
overstocked. ‘The poster was lifeless. It 
had no color—no punch. No matter how 
high the books might be piled beneath it, 
they would make no appeal, for piles of 
books say nothing without a poster that 
talks. So Miss Jettinghoff contrived. Peo- 
ple were running trainward. ‘The stack 
was high. She must get sales at once to 
lower it. She must catch, through color, 
the eye of the crowd. She flew for her 
paint box and smock. Sitting down by the 
pile of books, she braced the poster against 
her knees. Then she began to glorify it 
by painting a border of vivid orange. Peo- 
ple came inside the shop to watch. They 
peered inquiringly over her shoulders. 
They advised. They admired. Yes, the 
poster was improved. The critics saw that 
it was good. Eventually they saw the pile 
of books. Was the book as good as the 
poster? “Better!” replied the painter. 
And several layers of books were sold from 
the pile before the decorator had finished 
her work. 

Color is not Miss Jettinghoff’s only 
trick. One day, looking out of her shop 
door she saw a racy-looking gent, carna- 
tion in button-hole, and field glasses slung 
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over his swaggering shoulders. He stared 
into the window. He seemed to spell 
horse. Alas, no horse was in the window. 
nor even a horse’s book. Instantly, Miss 
Jettinghoff glided to her Sports Book sec- 
tion, lifted “Bridlewise” and stealthily in- 
serted it in the window where it was sure 
to show. Believe it or not—(but remem- 
ber Mabel Jettinghoff’s reputation for ac- 
curacy) — within two minutes Belmont 
Park had come to Doubleday, and added 
five dollars to the till. Furthermore, be- 
fore the new visitor had left the shop he 
had bought the seven dollar volume of 
“The Way of a Man with a Horse.” This 
is certainly authentic and high powered 
window selling. 

Miss Jettinghoff feels that the public 
may be shocked into buying. She ar- 
ranged a. brutal window to advertise 
“Ten and Out” at the time when Demp- 
sey and Tunney were drawing crowds to 
Chicago. This led to the quickest thirty- 
six hours’ selling the shop has ever ex- 
perienced. It was a simple window. It 
cost nothing, thanks to the _ publisher’s 
ready cooperation and skill in borrowing— 
and it sold books. Red was the color se- 
lected: red matching the book, red panels 
at the sides and back. The “props” were a 
pail of water, a sponge, red trunks, and 
bath towels in careless swirls in front of a 
towering stack of the books. Within 
thirty-six hours fifty books were bought by 
window gazers. A fairly dramatic achieve- 
ment, when one considers the usual sale 
of books on pugilism. 

One historical window drew enthusiastic 
crowds. In the display of Boyd’s “March- 
ing On” were muskets, lent by the pub- 
lisher, a silk Confederate flag, and daguer- 
reotypes of the Civil War period. One 
was the picture of a drummer lad, desig- 
nated as such; the other was a portrait of 
Miss Jettinghoff’s grandmother in Civil 
War costume, explained by card: “A 
Bride of ’65.” People thronged about the 
window. Several were enthusiastic in their 
comments, but none expressed greater ad- 
miration than an old Irish woman: 

“Is it true? You mean that’s a bride 
of 65?” 

“Why, yes, my grandmother.” 

“Glory be to God! A bride at sixty- 
five—and she had a family! How won- 
derful!” 
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day, Doran. 


Effective window display of “The Dartmouth Murders” (Farrar & Rinehart) ar- 
ranged by Mabel Jettinghoff at the Pennsylvania Terminal Bookshop of Double- 
The green jackets, green Dartmouth banners, green sweaters and 





green striped pajamas were contrasted with the cap and gown 
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Make December Business Help 
the Rest of the Year 


Franklin M. Watts 
Geo. Innes Co., Wichita, Kansas. 


NOR the month of December booksell- 
ers do not have to worry about 
meeting their overhead. It is almost 

impossible not to make a satisfactory net 
profit for the month. With a reasonable 
amount of acumen business will be large. 
It has been estimated that about 25% of 
the vear’s business is done in December. 
his has been correct in the stores with 
which I have been familiar. With this 
concentration of selling in 20 shopping 
days, it is both advisable and’ necessary that 


we use this flow of trade to help our busi- 
ness in other months when we need it 
even more than in December. ‘This ar- 
ticle will show how by pushing the books 
which have a sale the year round it will 
be possible to reduce carryover and help 
stimulate business for the rest of the year. 


Importance of Frozen Carryover 


By “frozen carryover’ is meant all books 
which have little or no sale except during 
the holiday season. A heavy carryover is 
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not necessarily frozen, as it may be in books 
for which there will be an active demand 
during the months following Christmas. 
It is possible to have a frozen carryover 
in some active books if the quantity is so 
large that three months selling will not 
move them. For the sake of this discussion 
we shall assume that all frozen books will 
have to be carried until the next year’s 
holidays. What is the carrying expense? 
First, 6% interest on the investment; 
second, an additional 3 to 4% for insur- 
ance and taxes; third, rent for the space 
occupied—either on the retail shelves or in 
store rooms; fourth, the expense of de- 
preciation—this comes both from a physi- 
cal deterioration of the volumes due to 
dust, etc. and from a lowering of the pub- 
lisher’s price or a reprint edition. These 
expenses are heavy. It has been estimated 
a number of times that 20% a year is the 
total expense for holding old merchandise 
for resale. 

In addition to the actual cost of some 
20%, there are the intangible costs. The 
first of these is the lack of a fresh stock to 
greet the customers. People don’t like to 
‘buy from stores that look as if they were 
“going to seed, and they somehow forget old 
tithes and want new titles. Another in- 
tangible cost of carrying old stock is the 
psychological drawback both to the buyer 
and the clerks. It is no fun to feel like a 
criminal every time new stock is needed 
just because there is too much merchandise 
left from the previous December. ‘The 
clerks never should have to feel apologetic 
to the customers for the stock. 


Preventing Frozen Carryover 


Frozen carryover can be prevented. The 
answer is simple and that is to buy noth- 
ing that can be frozen. Or to express it 
less emphatically—to buy little than can be- 
come frozen, as the purchases are all books 
for which there is a known year-round 
demand. This sounds easy but isn’t, as 
we all know. However, it is possible to 
prevent a good proportion of the losses on 
year-round carryovers of frozen stocks. In 
buying fiction and non-fiction we don’t 
select any particular types of books just 
for Christmas. We buy the books that are 
selling well, only we buy in larger quan- 
tities. The losses come in gift books, in- 
cluding deluxe editions, and juveniles. If, 
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in buying gift books for Christmas, we 
buy only those for which we have a known 
year-round demand, we shall stop this los; 
at the start. If we step over the line and 
buy some for which we do not have the 
demand during other months we should 
buy sparingly and not intend to carry over 
any. In fact it pays to stock some of these. 
but they should not be bought in such 
quantity that it will be necessary to adver- 
tise them extensively. 


Buying Christmas Juveniles 

Juveniles cause large wastes due to 
carryovers. All of us go after all of the 
business. We hate to think that a custom- 
er will come in and ask for some juvenile 
we don’t have. We can’t do all of the 
business so why not stop at that point 
where business ceases to be profitable? If 
we take a careful account of the sales of 
the first six months of the year we will find 
many so-called standard juveniles which 
come under the classification of frozen 
carryover. By using this figure combined 
with the sales of the previous December 
an estimate can be made of the total that 
should be purchased. If it doesn’t sell dur- 
ing the first six months, it should be cut to 
the point at which it will certainly be 
cleaned up in December. If it sells well 
the first six months—it is a book to buy 
more heavily and a book to push. 


Advantages of Pushing Year Round Sellers 
in December 

So far this article has dealt with the 
disadvantages of having a frozen carry- 
over and how to prevent it. We feel that 
there is also a subtle advantage to the sys- 
tem of stocking and pushing in December 
almost exclusively books for which there 
is a year round demand. During Decem- 
ber a customer buys a type of book which 
he likes, then he comes back for another 
and finds either none or a poor selection. 
The effort of Christmas has been half 
wasted, since a permanent customer was not 
developed. On the other hand a custom- 
er buys a type of book and comes back tor 
another and finds not only the one he 
bought in stock but others by the same 
author or of the same type and he 1s 4 
permanent customer. Customers know 
what they want when they come in, 4! 
what they want has been largely deter 
mined by what was sold them in December: 
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-# Solutions of a Difficult Problem - 


d Two Lord and Taylor Windows Which Show How a Shallow 
t Window May Be Successfully Adapted 

C, 

h 


A 





Though the actual depth of this window is extremely narrow, yet G 
vivid display has been arranged by featuring not the book itself 
(Will Cuppy’s “How To Be a Hermit,” Liveright), which would 


take space and mass, but the idea of the book 





Here again, the book (“Old Patchwork Quilts and the Women Who Made 
Them,” Lippincott) has been subordinated to its idea, and a striking pattern 
has been the result 
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Ethics of Publishers’ Advertising 


Edward L. Smith 
D. Appleton & Company 


HE growth of a spirit of coopera- 

tion is evident throughout the busi- 

ness world. ‘The rapid increase of 
trade and professional organizations is 
ample witness of the fact, and we see on 
all sides doctors, lawyers, teachers, engi- 
neers, journalists 
and others organ- 
ized for better busi- 
ness methods and 
more ethical aims. 
The cause of this 
has been the realiz- 
ation that the evils 
of individualism 
give way before col- 
lective pressure. 
Until some intra- 
professional rules 
are formulated 
there is a confusion 
which is_ reflected 
through an entire 
craft or profession. 
The majority may 
be irreproachable 
but the group as a 
whole must suffer 
from the lawlessness 
of the minority. 

The truth of the 
matter is that there 
has come universal 
recognition of the 
fact that success for the individual is 
bound up in the good of all, and that a 
united front is essential to the well-being 
of each member. Business friendship is 
fostered in place of unscrupulous and un- 
ethical competition. 

It is against this background of recent 
progress that the subject of the book pub- 
lishers’ advertising may be viewed. Ser- 
vice and honor have become more and more 
the boast of big business, and the book 
publishers have not lagged behind, allied 
as is their product with all the forces of 
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education and progress in the community. 
Yet no attempt has been made to translate 
the best thought on the ethics of publishers’ 
advertising into general precepts, and for 
the individual there can be only the in- 
complete expression of certain general 
tendencies such as 
is aimed at in the 
present summary. 

At once it is borne 
in upon the investi- 
gator that the ethics 
of our advertising 
are related to the 
protection, uplifting 
and advancement of 
group interests. 
Their purpose is 
that of all coopera- 
tion, the promotion 
of the welfare of 
the entire craft. 
Where ethical 
standards in book 
advertising are not 
maintained, damage 
to every publisher 
of books results. In 
considering this ad- 
vertising from an 
ethical viewpoint it 
is- not the injury 
that may be done to 
the individual pub- 
lisher that matters so much as the effect 
on book publishing as a whole. 

Next to the actual books which bear his 
imprint the publisher’s personality as seen 
by the world is dependent upon the adver- 
tising he releases. It is his chief contact 
with the public and an important element 
likewise in his relations with other pub- 
lishers and with the booksellers. It is his 
best means of promoting public esteem. 
Yet the weapon is a dangerous one as has 
been often proved and one that can 40 
great harm in fixing an impression of poor 
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ethics in the public’s mind. ‘The book 
publisher’s advertising is the face by which 
he is recognized by the man in the street, 
and public confidence is endangered when 
that advertising follows paths of question- 
able ethics. Probably most publisher’s ad- 
vertising undergoes severe self-criticism, 
but the question presents itself: Is it con- 
sidered in the light of the general good? 
Is a regard for common standards and 
common aims always found? 

In examining the advertising of the pub- 
lishing houses from the ethical standpoint 
it is at once obvious that the basic neces- 
sity is truth. Sincerity, truthfulness and 
accuracy are essential for any continued 
hold upon the public attention. To deal 
fairly with the public means that it must 
not be misled by over-enthusiasm any more 
than by false statements. In general, book 
advertising seems to measure up pretty 
well on this score. Occasionally overstate- 
ment creeps in. Here and there are epi- 
sodes in which truth has been found to 
be sacrificied, but in general the standard 
appears to be pretty high. Carelessness or 
misunderstanding in minor cases seem to 
be the faults. Most advertisers agree that 
truthfulness would have been the best 
policy where deceit, either wilful or unin- 
tentional has been revealed to the public. 
Most States have laws regulating the 
honesty of advertising and Better Business 
Bureaus are always ready to investigate 
reported violations. Advertising at its best 
may be regarded as a form of news and 
the essential element of news is truth. 

A second outstanding virtue of the ad- 
vertiser is decency. Offensive advertising 
of books appears by practice to be not only 
poor ethics but for any continuing success, 
poor business. ‘The consensus of opinion is 
that any advertisement which offends read- 
ers lessens their responsiveness to all ad- 
vertising. ‘To the vast majority of those 
who see such salacious advertising the im- 
pression is one of distaste. The check on 
this type of advertising by reputable me- 
diums indicates how strong a feeling there 
is that injury is done by it. Vulgar, dis- 
gusting copy is a blot on any medium in 
which it appears and, as advertising of 
books, certainly harms the publishing busi- 
ness, 

Uhe Publishers’ Weekly, for example, 
'as rulings on what is permissible in its 
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pages and what is not, and there is care- 
ful checking of all advertising in advance 
proof. ‘The problem as it usually presents 
itself in this trade medium is a question 
of vocabulary in the selling talk. No sales 
talk is accepted which attempts to sell the 
book because it is off color. The editor 
reports that perhaps one or two pieces of 
copy a month come under this category. 
Sometimes such an advertisement slips 
through, as in one recent case. The lack 
of wisdom of a single publisher reflects on 
the whole craft, which surely wishes the 
public’s confidence as to the decency of 
American publishing unimpaired. 

A third question that presents itself is 
that of disparagement of a competitor. 
Surely the advertiser should have imagina- 
tion enough to relate the individual case 
to the interests of his fellow publishers. 
He is careful enough not to make individi- 
ous comparisons with his own line. ‘There 
is a code of good manners in these matters. 
‘To take a minor incident, is it not better 
to say my title A heads the best-sellers, 
rather’ than to point out in my advertis- 
ing that it is first and a competitor’s much- 
tooted title B is now merely second? I 
would not say that my author’s title A is 
first and my own other author’s title C 
is merely second. 

There is also the matter of originality. 
It is perhaps a difficult matter to decide 
where one advertiser begins copying an- 
other. This phase of the ethics of adver- 
tising is a delicate matter and one demand- 
ing a nice appreciation of just how far 
any aspect of an advertisement is personal 
to the advertiser. Yet at times, one sees 
a curious willingness to imitate. Of 
course the attitude that imitation is the 
sincerest flattery can be taken, and the fact 
remains that there is probably no one in 
advertising who has never under any cir- 
cumstances imitated anyone else. Origi- 
nality is surely, however, a virtue to culti- 
vate for the common good. 

Moderation is a humbler form of truth- 
fulness which presents itself in consider- 
ing these matters. A publisher advertises 
that a new book is in its fiftieth edition 
in its first season. Does he realize that 
such statements mislead few people and 
bring about an atmosphere of unreality 
that harms the advertising of editions of 


usual business-like size? 
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Yet another case of advertising which 
destroys the confidence of the public is the 
airing of grievances from within the pub- 
lishing business and the bringing of such 
controversies into the advertising columns 
of the press. Such advertising brings un- 
rest and distracts from the direct purpose 
of selling books. The best news the book- 
trade and the reading public can have in 
the publishers’ advertising is the news that 
a book is published which they may wish 
to stock or own. ‘They do not need to 
be told in book advertisements that there 
may be trouble in the book business. 

At times the medium chosen for a cer- 
tain type of advertising may be at fault. 
Should a publisher, for example, wish to 
make some unusual trade concession on a 
particular title which cannot be generally 
followed, it seems to be taking selfish ad- 
vantage of his fellow publishers to offer 
the concession in public print. It would 
appear that such an advertiser can find a 
better means of making his offer in per- 
sonal letters through the mail. 

An interesting phase of the matter is the 
fact that such questions often present them- 
selves in differing ways to the various ele- 
ments in the publishing business. Fellow 
publishers will be injured from one view- 
point, the jobber will feel it in another 
way, the bookseller’s complaint may be a 
third. This is but another indication of 
the fact that the entire publishing world 
suffers from a breach of ethics. 

The check upon unethical advertising 
which appears to be most effective at the 
present time is that of the mediums in 
which advertising appears. The magazines 
do not want salacious advertising or un- 
truthful advertising. Some of them, sueh 
as Good Housekeeping, have capitalized on 
a guarantee of goods advertised, and built 
up a very valuable public confidence. In 
the realm of book advertising the copy 
turned back to the advertiser is mainly 
unwelcome because it is off-color. Yet dif- 
ferences of opinion arise between advertiser 
and medium, for example in the recent dis- 
cussion between Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany and the New York Times. The paper 
refuses to carry any advertisement in which 
appears the title of a certain novel. They 
declare that they do not object to the con- 
tents of the book, merely to the title which 
the author has chosen for it. The pub- 
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lisher of the book is confident that the title 
is not offensive. 

It is of interest to find just what is the 
process and the scale of values by which 
the New York Times judges advertise. 


ments from an ethical standpoint. It tells 
me that it has a committee on censor. 
ship made up of Department Heads jp 
their business organization which meets 
weekly. ‘The advertising in the ordinary 
course of events passes through the hands 
of clerks, but they are instructed to report 
to the Chairman of the censorship com- 
mittee any advertisement that appears ex- 
ceptional. In the committee the majority 
rules. If three are for inserting the ad- 
vertisement and two against it, the adver- 
tisement is inserted. A disgruntled ad- 
vertiser has the opportunity of appearing 
before the committee and pleading his case 
or demonstrating his commodity. In the 
matter of book advertising as soon as any 
question arises copies of the book are placed 
in the hands of the committee. A detail 
of this censorship is the fact that a reward 
of one dollar is offered any clerk on the 
Times staff who spots an advertisement 
which has escaped the eagle eye of the 
censor. As to the code of ethics by which 
advertising is judged in the Times, indi- 
vidual cases are of course judged by the 
opinions of the censorship committee, but 
the general principles on which advertis- 
ing is refused are contained in the New 
York Times so-called ‘Advertising Index 
Expurgatorius” which reads: 

“1 Fraudulent or doubtful advertise- 
ments. 

2 Offers of something of value for 
nothing; advertisements that make 
false, unwarranted or exaggera- 
ted claims. 

3 Advertisements that are ambiguous 
in wording and which may mis- 
lead. 

4 Attacks of a personal character; ad- 
vertisements that make uncalled- 
for reflections on competitors oF 
competitive goods. 

5 Advertisements holding out the pros- 
pect of large guaranteed dividends 
or excessive profits. 

6 Bucket shops and offerings of fi 
ancial prospects. 

7 Advertisements that are indecent, 
vulgar, suggestive, repulsive 
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offensive, either in theme or treat- 
ment. 

8 Matrimonial offers; fortune telling; 
massage. 

g Objectionable medical advertising 
and offers of free medical treat- 
ment; advertising that makes re- 
medial, relief or curative claims, 
either directly or by inference, not 
justified by the facts or common 
experience. 

10 Advertising of products containing 
habit-forming or dangerous drugs. 

11 Want advertisements which request 
money for samples or articles. 

12 Any other advertising that may 
cause money loss to the reader, 
or injury in health or morals, or 
loss of confidence in reputable ad- 
vertising and honorable business, 
or which is regarded by The 
Times as unworthy.” 

“Every advertisement offered to The 
New York Times is subject to its cen- 
sorship and must conform to The New 
York Times’ standards and its ideals of 
a newspaper’s obligations to the public. 

“The New York Times welcomes 
information from its readers in aid of 
its efforts to keep its advertising col- 
umns absolutely clean. 

“Reward of $100 is offered by The 
New York Times for information lead- 
ing to the arrest and conviction of any- 
one who may have obtained money 
under false pretenses through the med- 
ium of a misleading or fraudulent ad- 
vertisement published in The Times.” 

Yet another code of advertising ethics 
is that of the International Advertising 
Association, adopted by that association 
at its meeting in Chicago, May 16, 1929. 
Applying as it does to advertising in all 
fields, it has application to problems of 
book publishers. This code of ethics 
reads as follows: 

“Recognizing that implicit confidence 
between producers; distributors and con- 
sumers is the bulwark of modern busi- 
ness and that good will is indispensable 
to the permanency and continuity of 
service, Advertising, whose function is 
essentially creative and constructive, has 
an obligation and responsibility to so con- 
duct itself in its own and in the pub- 
lic interest as to make it easier to do 
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right and harder to do wrong, to place 
business on a higher plane, to make a 
prosperous and happy nation and a bet- 
ter place to live. 

“In order that Advertising may con- 
tinue to properly perform its function 
and render increasing public service of 
the highest order, we the members of 
the International Advertising Associa- 
tion subscribe to the following declara- 
tion of principles as a practical guide 
for the conduct of the Advertising busi- 
ness as a whole, for the various Depart- 
ments and for each individual enter- 
prise, and individually pledge ourselves 
to co-operate in their maintenance. 


PRINCIPLES OF BUSINESS 
CONDUCT 


“1. To conduct our business on the prin- 
ciple of truth, honesty and integrity 
in every transaction. 


Practices Complementary to Principle 
No. 1 

(a) Consider first the interest of the 
public, in particular those we serve. 

(b) Support, unequivocally, the prin- 
ciple of Truth in Advertising. 

(c) Avoid all manner of exaggera- 
tion, misrepresentation and falsification, 
confining all statements to verified 
facts. 

(d) Refuse all false, malicious, in- 
decent or misleading advertising. 

(e) Discourage and refrain from 
all deceptive or coercive methods. 

(f) Respect the spirit and letter of 
all contracts and neither expressly nor 
impliedly promise performance which 
cannot reasonably be filled. 

2. To encourage and maintain fair and 
friendly competition, with full rec- 
ognition of the rights of others in 
our own and other businesses. 


Practices Complementary to Principle 
No. 2 

(a) Refrain from derogatory or dis- 
paraging statements that tend to injure 
or discredit legitimate competitors or 
other business or industry, relying for 
success on the merits of our own prod- 
ucts or service. 

(b) Avoid unfair discrimination, 
seeking a just compensation with a fair 
profit for service rendered. 
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(c) Seek amicable settlement of all 
controversies, based on facts not theo- 
ries; avoid litigation of controversial 
questions and resort to impartial arbi- 
tration if mutual agreement cannot be 
reached and a properly organized civil 
body is available for this purpose. 

3. To seek lasting success and efficient 
service to our customers and the pub- 
lic by thorough and unceasing study 
of our business and the business of 
our clients. 


Practices Complementary to Principle 
No. 3 

(a) Join in mutual research as to 
the facts and forces affecting the busi- 
ness of advertising as a whole. 

(b) Supply full and impartial infor- 
mation, subject to proper and authen- 
tic verification. 

(c) Strive for improvement in prod- 
uct and service through efficient meth- 
ods of merchandising and marketing. 


The Silver Lining 


dare we say, our follies. At any 

rate many are wondering about the 
“Lost Shirt,” a loss so general that the 
sartorial habits of a nation have _ been 
altered, altered from stiff white linen to 
sturdy blue cambric. On the other hand 
there is still that inadequate feeling of 
having been “Caught Short” of two or 
three things. 

It was all pretty tragic, and it began to 
look as though Christmas would be just 
one of those days. The thought of send- 
ing a card with the time hallowed “A 
Merry Christmas” seemed a flat, con- 
temptible joke. ‘Then, a couple of men of 
the hour, each working in his own indi- 
vidual way, saw what was really wrong,— 
the Wall Street dive has given us a ter- 
rific case of serious-mindedness. But with 
the evil discovered, the difficulty was prac- 
tically a thing of the past. 

Joe Anthony sensed the drama of a na- 
tion, which is the stuff epics are made of 
—so an American epic was born. ‘The 
Lost Shirt” is written of and for America, 
from the manicurist to Mellon, and has so 


Ss" we laugh at our misfortunes, or— 
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4. To disseminate the truth about ad. 
vertising so that there will be a bet. 
ter understanding of its function and 
application and an increasing accept. 
ance of its value. 


Practices Complementary to Principle 
No. 4 

(a) Co-operate with all organiza. 
tions and individuals in every moye- 
ment looking to the betterment of ad. 
vertising and the advertising business as 
a whole. 

(b) Formulate and initiate a pro- 
gram of education in advertising prac- 
tice and the general use of advertising 
in business. 

(c) Supplement the efforts of other 
agencies and educational institutions in 
teaching the technique and effective use 
of advertising.” 

There is surely universal agreement 
among all who are in touch with the pub- 
lic that unethical advertising in the end 
defeats itself. 





























Illustration for Joseph Anthony : 
“The Lost Shirt’ 
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absorbed the nation that it is already hailed 
as having done more to revive a depressed 
and muddled land than all the yards and 
yards of “sound proclamation.” For Joe 
the beauty of it all lay in the significant 
little incidents happening about us. 


“My iceman lost enough to freeze the 
river. 

My bootblack lost eleven 
shines. 

My tomcat lost a useful piece of liver. 

On which some hungry wolf of Wall 
Street dines.” 


thousand 


Just enough personal feeling creeps in 
to color the saga, and permeate it with the 
real tragedy of the stirring times. 


‘Come, roll your shirt-sleeves up and go 
to work!” 

A mystic voice harangues me while I 
grieve. 

I’d roll them gladly—I’m not one to 
shirk, 

But someone else is laughing up my 
sleeve.” 


Perhaps a bit more dazed, but none the 
less heroic is the boy who has lifted a thou- 
sand Broadway audiences out of the gloom 
of little daily tribulations. When the 
whole world is sorely pressed, there is a 
suspicion that a fiendish glee dances with- 
in one Eddie Cantor. We needed a laugh, 
and here it is. Eddie says “Here, you, what 
are you wailing about? Let someone wail 
who can wail.” 

“My throat is cut from ear to ear. I 
am bleeding profusely in seven other 
places. There is a knocking in my head, 
my hands tremble violently, and I have 
sharp shooting pains all over my body, and 
in addition to that my general health is 
none too good.” 

“You can readily guess that I was in 
the market. Brother, I wasn’t in the mar- 
ket: I was under it.” 

One is led to believe that Mr. Cantor 
has passed through some unpleasant, up- 
setting experience. 

He is also forced to make an observa- 
tion or two, 

“This is what they call Republican pros- 
perity! If Al Smith were in the White 


House, they would have sent out the ma- 
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“‘] want a room on the nineteenth floor.” 
“‘What for? Sleeping or jumping?” 


rines with the first slump—and _ they 
would have been Republican marines. 

“Naturally, no right-thinking man will 
blame Hoover. After all he was only 
elected to be in the White House for four 
years. But that’s no consolation for the 
rest of us who'll probably be in the poor 
house for the rest of our lives.” 

There is only one thing that takes a bit 
of the glamor from these two who none 
the less have made life all that it is today. 
They are the only two people yet dis- 
covered who are going to be crassly opu- 
lent after this crash is all cleared away. 
Both the little tomes are selling at such 
a rate that the authors are likely to be in 
an awkward and lonely state of wealth in 
a world that only remembers. Just you 
remember, Mr. Eddie Cantor and Mr. Joe 
Anthony, we like and appreciate your in- 
terest in cheering us up, but as Ex-Hus- 
band would say, “Things have hardly 
gone tickertape for you in the last few 
days.” 
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I HOLD every man a debtor to his profes- 
sion, from the which, as men of course 
do seek to receive countenance and profit, so 
ought they of duty to endeavor themselves, by 
way of amends, to be a help and ornament 
thereunto. —BACON. 





Books the Best of Gifts 


VERY business man is watching to- 
day the signals of his own business 
and the straws which will show the 

general trends of production and consump- 
tion. ‘The trade as a whole has had a 
good year, is the usual answer to our 
inquiries among different people in the 
trade. Publishers, who bear the initiative 
and expense of launching new enterprises, 
look forward with confidence to next year. 
Before that, of course, comes the all-impor- 
tant Christmas season, on which retailers 
usually must rely for a large part of their 
business, and publishers, for a large part of 
their reorders to cover their investments. 
It is hardly to be expected that booksell- 
ers have been placing reorders this past 
fortnight with the freedom with which 
they have done so in other years. Frugal 
reordering would be the natural tendency 
of the day. There are many, however, who 
point out that it has always been the ex- 
perience of the trade that books as gifts 
became more rather than less popular with 
the public when it decided to curtail in the 
matter of Christmas expenditures. Those 
who have gifts to make will continue the 
practice, and there is no shop where a dol- 
lar bill or a five dollar bill will go so far 
as in the bookstore. The book as a gift can 
show the discriminating care of the giver, 
it is a present that will have years of value 
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and usefulness, one that is an imme- 
diate delight to the eye and a pleasure for 
the future. The height of the gift season 
is now with us and the tendency of the 
public to use books as gifts is stronger 
than it has been for many years. 

The character of the market disaster, 
caused not by decreased dividends or bad 
business conditions but by over inflation of 
values, means that, while thousands of 
families have lost capital by speculation, in- 
vested incomes have changed but little and 
apparently no large businesses are decreas- 
ing their activity or dropping off employees. 
The stock market values are back just 
where they were a year ago with some bet- 
ter off and many poorer for the manipula- 
tion. Many people are able to look at it in 
a detached way as a social phenomenon, and 
some booksellers have reported that there 
has been more interest in books on finance 
and speculation than there was before the 
market broke. ‘The trade had a similar 
experience only a few years back when the 
Florida boom broke and carried away in- 
vestments which had been made in every 
community in the country. 

Whatever be the public trend, there is 
no doubt that such a business emergency 
as this means a drawing together of the 
trade into a feeling of common cause. 
Booksellers in each community have a 
chance to get together and do some co- 
operative publicity, getting into the papers 
the message of the importance of books 
as gifts and receiving a common advantage 
from the results. 

Publishers will again have demonstrated 
the importance of shops as book outlets, 
as no amount of direct mail orders can 
do as much to bring a healthy return on 
their fall investments as can the book- 
stores. 

What the bookstores are doing this 
month is to give every ounce of energy 
to the efficient conduct of every aspect of 
their store-keeping: to perfect displays, in- 
creasing the lure of their signs and posters, 
training the salesmen to make every effort 
possible, and getting into the whole organi- 
zation a feeling that they are under an 
especial test in the next six weeks. ‘The 
ability with which bookstores and book 
departments react to this opportunity will 
not only settle the question of the year’s 
profits, but, so important is energetic mer- 
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A Year-Round Poster by Edward A. 
Wilson, released in November by the 
National Association of Book Publishers to 
serve as an impetus to holiday book-buying. 
The same design in four colors, is being 
printed on the first page of a four-page 
leaflet, entitled “Books for a Merry 
Christmas” 


chandising this year that it may have an 
effect on the whole tenor of the booktrade. 
If retail outlets cannot meet this situation 
with a real fighting power and imagina- 
tion they will not have the initiative and 
leadership to do justice to the opportunities 
of the next decade of book distribution. 


When the Crash Came 


TESTIMONY to the promptness 
with which publishing minds adapt 
themselves to new conditions is that 
two books, which were able to get a good 
laugh out of the recent market disaster, 
Were written and published within two 
weeks of the time the crash came. The 
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books were not only published but sold, for 
the press immediately found interest in 
them, and bookstores of every kind have 
been sending messages for more and more 
copies. Eddie Cantor’s book, “Caught 
Short,” was published by Simon & Schus- 
ter, and Joseph Anthony’s book, ““The Lost 
Shirt,’ came simultaneously from Bren- 
tano’s. Simon & Schuster, whose book was 
the first to reach the book counters, report 
selling 10,000 copies on advance orders and 
a total of 35,000 reorders by the second 
day which put the printers and binders into 
a day and night schedule to get ready. 
They were ready four days later. 

More than 900 newspapers used a 
United Press news release on “The Lost 
Shirt” and “Caught Short.” This story, 
written by the feature-writer, Paul W. 
White, extended to more than twenty col- 
umn inches, and in many places was given 
front page space with a double column 
head. For books of this sort to go over 
they have to associate themselves with 
whatever news topic is at the focus of 
public interest. This pair, on the market 
crash, were of sufficient timeliness to get 
space from 900 editors. “This means that 
the publicity story had a circulation of 
more than five million. 


The Challenge of Direct Selling 


HE question of how much direct 
selling a publisher should do and 
still not handicap the all-important 
growth of the bookstore outlets comes to 
the front in each active publishing season. 
One English publisher in a trade letter has 
thrown a challenge to the bookseller which 
will awaken some discussion. We will 
condense his argument as follows: 
Booksellers serve but a small section of 
the public. If others can be stimulated to 
buy books, they may become bookshop cus- 
tomers. Books, more than other commodi- 
ties, can be purchased satisfactorily by mail. 
Publishers have discouraged direct orders, 
but the public sometimes resents this. That 
there will be an extension of the mail 
order method seems likely. Publishers are 
doing this now through concerns operated 
under other names than their own. Possi- 
bly more firms will enter this field. Eng- 
lish bookshops have not increased in 
twenty-five years and probably have lost 
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some of their influence. Many dealers 
carry a limited stock, and the newest books 
are not in evidence. Second-hand books 
and stationery occupy the larger part of 
the stores’ space. Publishers agree that 
what they want is more shops selling books. 
Of the twelve thousand new books, only 
an inconsiderable number get a showing in 
the shops of provincial England. In re- 
cent years a number of bookshops have 
been acquired by large concerns and now 
have central management. ‘This may be 
a salutary change. ‘The activity of the 
booktrade association is an encouraging 
feature of the situation. The bookseller 
cannot be the only channel through which 
books reach the public, though the volume 
of business he will do is likely to in- 
crease considerably in the future, because 
the interest in books is on the increase. 

This frank discussion is sure to bring 
forth comment from the English retailers. 
The replies ought to be accompanied by 
discussion as to whether they do pay more 
attention to old books than new, and if so, 
why. They have often claimed that it 
was because there has not been money 
enough in new books. Figures obtained by 
the Publishers’ Weekly indicate that the 
cost of retail bookselling in England is 
about 25%. To make any reasonable show 
of profit, the average discount of new books 
should then be not less than 30%. Re- 
ports seem to indicate that 33 1/3% is the 
maximum discount in England, taking the 
place of 40% in this country, but that a 
great many books are still sold on the old 
rate of 16 2/3% plus 5% on payment of 
bill, or about 20% with many others at 
25%. The bookseller must then claim 
that he is being asked to sell books at less 
than the cost of doing business, the pub- 
lisher fixing both the retail and wholesale 
price, and many retailers say that they 
feature second-hand books because they can 
fix the price themselves. 

Not only in discounts is the situation 
somewhat different from that in America 
but also with regard to the scope of the 
rental libraries, for in England, far more 
people expect to borrow a book than to 
buy it, and so large a proportion of the 
bookseller’s possible clientele has the book 
borrowing habit that he has difficulty in 
finding an adequate public to whom to se// 
the new volumes displayed. 
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Although American publishers do not 
have this condition to contend with, they 
often feel that they lose opportunities for 
sales by not doing more direct selling, 
while at the same time they wish to en- 
courage the retail dealer. Retailers as a 
whole seldom criticize the publisher who 
circularizes direct on books of special char- 
acter, realizing that it is difficult for a 
bookseller to follow up in his community 
each customer for a highly specialized type 
of book, while the publisher at a distance 
may have lists leading directly to that kind 
of business. Booksellers have, however, 
been continuously critical of direct solici- 
tation on books of a decidedly trade char- 
acter, which already may have been sold for 
trade display, and point out many in- 
stances in which publishers have sent out 
circulars on trade books which made no 
mention of the bookstore and which were 
accompanied by order blanks and return 
envelopes in the true mail-order manner. 

There are several aspects of this that 
publishers have to consider carefully: 

First: If it is good practice for one 
publisher to solicit direct orders specifically 
for trade books, it is good practice for 
all, and potential buyers who receive one 
letter ought to be receiving fifty letters 
from fifty publishers in order to have a 
full choice of desirable books. If the pub- 
lishers steadily build lists of this kind, such 
coverage must be the final objective, and 
certainly a deluge of mail-order letters on 
books of general character will fail to 
bring about the desired results to anyone. 

Second: Is the publisher accurately 
weighing his costs? Can books in the long 
run be sold as cheaply by direct mail as 
they can be by further extension of book- 
stores and book distribution by display? 

Third: Is there evidence from the ex- 
perience in other trades that direct mail 
is a growing tendency of effective retail- 


ing? If so what commodities are tending 
that way? 
Fourth: Is there not a good deal ot 


truth in the contention that development 
ought to lie in the perfecting of retail out- 
lets, with publishers’ direct selling con- 
sidered as a temporary stop-gap for special 
books until a larger number of outlets have 
developed and a greater efficiency in han- 
dling not only general books but special 


books ? 
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English Booktrade News 


From Our London Correspondent © 


T is good news to learn that at a con- 
ference of European publishers just 
held at Berne, it was unanimously 
decided to restart the International Pub- 
lishers’ Congresses which met regularly up 
to the outbreak of the War. ‘The next 
meeting of the Congress is to be held in 
Paris in the Spring of 1931. 
Stanley Unwin, the British delegate, was 
elected Vice-President. 


National Book Council 


A successful annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Book Council was held at the his- 
toric Stationers’ Hall. ‘This is the fourth 
meeting. W. B. Maxwell, the eminent 
novelist, who is greatly interested in the 
work of the National Book Council, was 
in the chair, and he was able to report 
a very successful past year. The member- 
ship has now reached the total of more 
than 2,000, an advance of 432 above the 
figures of last year. The N. B. C., is now 
issuing an excellent news sheet of its own. 
One of the great successes of the N. B. C., 
has been the Readers’ Guides. There is 
not the slightest doubt that much of the 
success of the council has been due to its 
able executive secretary, Maurice Mars- 
ton. 


A New Publisher 


A new publishing firm, with the title 
Martin Lawrence, has been established in 
London, which proposes to introduce trans- 
lations of Russian books. ‘The books put 
out by this firm are expensive, but they 
are fine specimens of book production, 


Too Costly Books 


Here is an interesting comment, an 
editorial in the Star—the only London 
Liberal evening paper,—on Constables’ re- 
cent decision to reduce the published price 
of “Sir Cecil Spring Rice,” edited by Mr. 
Stephen Gwynn, from £2.2.0. to 30/-. 
he heading of the editorial, ““Too Costly 
Books,” is the editor’s not ours. ‘Con- 
stables’ are to be congratulated on reducing 


from two guineas to thirty shillings the 
price of two books already published, and 
one about to be published. ‘This wise de- 
cision follows on the complaint of one of 
the great circulating libraries that certain 
books are too dear. ‘There is periodically 
an outcry about the price of the 7s. 6d. 
novel, but the ordinary novel, after all, 
is an ephemeral thing. The real evil con- 
cerns the biographies, autobiographies, 
memoirs and other kinds of raw material 
of history, and the numerous other books 
that add to the public knowledge. Occa- 
sionally a book of this class is published at 
10s. 6d. or 12s. 6d.; more often than not 
the price is 21s., 30s., or £2.2.0. Clearly 
such prices rule them out for the ordinary 
reader except through the libraries, and 
now even the libraries are kicking. It is 
well that they should, and in the long run 
it is highly probable that neither authors 
nor publishers will suffer if the prices are 
reduced.” 


The Religious Tract Society 


Wynkyn de Worde was the first book- 
seller in St. Paul’s Churchyard. Four 
hundred years after he displayed his first 
books there, the last old-established book- 
shop on the north side of the cathedral 
has closed its doors. This is the shop of ‘The 
Religious Tract Society. But at 92 years of 
age, for it was opened in 1837, it is not 
dying, only moving to the top of Bouverie 
Street, off Fleet Street. The only book- 
shop now left in the Churchyard, where 
Shakespeare’s plays were first sold, where 
Pepys browsed, where Goldsmith’s and 


“Cowper’s works were published is a Protes- 


tant bookshop. The R. T. S., has by no 
means outlived its usefulness. It still pub- 
lishes millions of tracts a year in most 
of the world’s tongues. Last year the rec- 
ord number of 7,000,000 were disposed of 
in China alone. It keeps a regular stock 
of 1,200 titles in Bouverie Street. Apart 
from the tracts, the Society has long been 
a publisher of periodicals and books. ‘The 


a? 
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jubilee of the 
reached this year. 


S. C. Roberts 
The many American friends of S. C. 


Woman's Magazine is 
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Roberts, M. A., Secretary to the Syndics 
of the Cambridge University Press, wil] 
be glad to learn that Mr. Roberts has been 
made a Fellow of Pembroke College, Cam- 
bridge. 


Boston Booktrade News 


Dale Warren 


UBLISHERS, and I think booksell- 

ers as well, are coming to realize 

what a decided stimulus is given to 
book buying through the activity of lec- 
turers. Literary talks before women’s 
clubs are becoming increasingly popular, 
and right here in this vicinity a first rate 
service is being rendered by such speakers 
as Mrs. Harold C. Bond of Newtonville, 
Mrs. Raymond Fuller of Waban, Mrs. 
Carl L. Schrader of Belmont and Mrs. 
Thomas J. Walker of Whitinsville. The 
personal recommendation of a book by 
Heloise E. Hersey of Boston makes 
itself immediately felt in increased sales at 
the local stores. Miss Hersey began her 
current season at the Hotel Vendome, 
speaking of Phyllis Bottome and her new 
novel, ‘“Windlestraws,” and is devoting her 
other November talks to Ethel Colburn 
Mayne’s “Life of Lady Byron,” Priestley’s 
“Good Companions,” and Professor Tink- 
er’s “Good Estate of Poetry.” 


xs FS 


An acute observer ‘calls my attention to 
the fact that the display case at the en- 
trance to the Old Corner Bookstore re- 
cently presented an astounding contrast in 
reading matter. On one side was “The 
Specialist”; on the other, the “Book of 
Common Prayer.” 

se SF 

A committee of booksellers consisting of 
Bertha E. Mahony, Helen D. McGlade 
and Mr. and Mrs. Herbert R. Burgess 
are planning a series of dinners this winter 
for those interested in books and_book- 
making. The first was held at the Boston 
Art Club, the speaker being A. W. Rush- 
more, head of the manufacturing depart- 
ment of Harper and Brothers, and was 


enthusiastically attended by more than 
seventy-five local booklovers. 
es FS 
Hartford’s Edwin Valentine Mitchell 
comes to Boston occasionally but not as 
often as his friends would like to see him. 
His “Morocco Bound: Adrift Among 
Books,” just issued by Farrar and Rine- 
hart, is enjoying a good sale, as well as 
several titles on his own list. Among Mr. 
Mitchell’s leading fall publications are 
‘King Spider” by D. B. Wyndham Lewis, 
Trollope’s “Hunting Sketches” with an in- 
troduction by Cedric Smith, Nancy Byrd 
Turner’s “A Riband on My Rein,” and 
Eleanor Koenig’s ““T'wo on an Old Path- 
way.” 
st FSF SF 
Harford Powel, Jr., author of ‘“Mar- 
ried Money,” one of the most popular 
novels on Little, Brown’s fall list, opened 
the fall series of book talks at the Ritz 
Carlton under the auspices of the Atlantic 
Monthly Bookshop. Fannie Hurst was 
announced as the first speaker but was 
unfortunately obliged to cancel the engage- 
ment. ‘The second lecture was given by 
Elizabeth Shepley Sergeant, author of the 
new Harper novel, “Short as Any Dream,” 
who chose as her topic, “Burn This as 
Soon as You’ve Read It.” 
es Fe 
John Clair Minot, literary editor of the 
Herald, is the author of a new book on 
the W. A. Wilde list, “The Best Animal 
Stories I Know” .... A fast moving title 
on Bromfield Street is “The Dartmouth 
Murders” by Clifford Orr, who left the 
Transcript a few years ago to become as- 
sociated with the Doubleday, Doran book- 
shops. .... Edwin Markham and Odell 
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Shepard are two authors signed up by 
Marjorie Knapp for November readings 
at her shop. “Iwo veteran publishers, B. 
H. Ticknor and R. N. Linscott, were re- 
cently given a luncheon at the St. Botolph 
Club by a group of their associates at 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 
es FF 
Edgar Wallace and Lowell Thomas are 
two of the headliners whom E. A. Pitman 
of Jordan Marsh has recently had as guests 
of his book department. On the date of 
their visits window displays were given to 
their books, and the auditorium filled with 
interested customers. Mr. Thomas’s new 
volumes are “The Sea Devil’s Fo’c’sle’ 
and “The Hero of Vincennes,” the latter 
being a boy’s life of George Rogers Clark. 
st SF 
The Bookshop for Boys and Girls has 
been busy lately with its “Donkey Con- 
test,” familiar to all readers of the Horn 
Book, the magazine published by the book- 
shop. The advent of Children’s Book 
Week was celebrated by Miss Mahony 
and her associates by arranging for their 
patrons a lecture by Rose Fyleman. 
cs SF & 
The success of the branch store opened 
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some time ago in the Hotel Statler in 
Boston has led the management of the 
Old Corner Bookstore to open a second 
branch at 1346 Beacon Street, Coolidge 
Corner, Brookline, Massachusetts, in a 
neighborhood adjacent to the most at- 
tractive residential district of Greater 
Boston. 

The store was officially opened on Sat- 
urday morning, November goth, with a 
large and well-chosen stock of both new 
and old books. Thomas Moroney is in 
charge, aided by three capable assistants. 
This branch store, which is really a com- 
plete bookstore in itself, has a floor space 
of 60 x 14 feet, considerably larger than 
the Statler branch. Bookshelves are built 
along the walls and this space is supple- 
mented by display tables, which are so 
placed as not to interfere with the free 
movement of customers from one end of 
the room to the other. 

The stock ranges all the way from 
pocket libraries to fine bindings. One- 
third of the store is given over to a lend- 
ing library which has recently been one 
of the most popular features of the main 
store on Bromfield Street. This includes 
not only fiction and non-fiction but chil- 
dren’s books as well. 





The second branch shop of the Old Corner Bookstore, recently opened 
at 1346 Beacon Street, Coolidge Corner, Brookline, Mass. 
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In and Out of the Corner Office 


OW that we have seen the new 
Yale Library, walked round and 
round it with increasing delight, 
we think we can understand how it must 
have seemed to walk in the streets of a 
medieval town when a great cathedral was 
slowly coming into being. We liked, too, 
the little human touches on the building 
such as the curved tablets on each side of 
the York St. entrance, one: “Bringing 
Bookes to New Haven, 1778,” a lumbering 
cart being the conveyance, and another: 
“Removing the Books to the Sterling Li- 
brary, 1930, where a modern auto truck 
is the vehicle. But the best of all is the 
inescapable impression which the Library 
conveys that it is the center of the Univer- 
sity, not only architecturally, but actually. 
Our favorite library story for some time 
will be the remarks of Dr. Andrew Keogh, 
Yale’s librarian, after a sertes of particu- 
larly long conferences on nice architectural 
decisions; ‘I have one more suggestion for 
the building,” he said, “that over the main 
entrance shall be the inscription The Li- 
brary is On the Inside.” * * & 

Harold W. Bentley has been appointed 
Manager of the Columbia University 
Press Bookstore to succeed Earl Mosser. 
Mr. Bentley was born in Old Mexico in 
1899 and graduated from Brigham Young 
University in 1923 as an honor student. 
Subsequently, he completed his graduate 
work at Columbia for the degree of Doc- 
tor of Philosophy in English Language 
and Literature. For the past three and a 
half years, Mr. Bentley has been with the 
Carnegie Foundation as a special staff 
member, and in this connection visited over 
one hundred preparatory schools and col- 
leges in the United States and Canada. 
For a time he was also on the editorial 
staff of the Encyclopedia Britannica assist- 
ing in the preparation of the recently pub- 
lished Fourteenth Edition. * * 

Mary C. Rice is Beatrice Kalish’s suc- 
cessor to the librarianship of Linder’s 
Lending Library, in Cleveland. ¥ # & 


Laurance Siegfried, well known as a 
typographer and writer on typographical 


subjects, has accepted the position as edi- 
tor of the American Printer, the long es- 
tablished magazine in the printing field, 
Mr. Siegfried takes the place of Edmund 
Gress, who resigned last month to start 
an office of his own as adviser on printing 
and advertising. Mr, Siegfried has been 
a frequent contributor to the Publishers’ 
Weekly on the field of bookmaking, and 
is a very active member of the American 
Institute of Graphic Arts. With W. A. 
Dwiggins he was charter member of the 
famous’ Society of Calligraphers which is- 
sued its devastating report on the state 
of American bookmaking a dozen years 
ago. & J 

Don’t forget April 23-26 and May 
19-22. ‘The Western Division will meet 
at the Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles, 
in April and the Eastern convention will 
be held at the Hotel Pennsylvania in May. 
It is not too early for you to plan to 
attend one of these meetings. Arrange 
your calendar now/// ®& # & 


Now that George F. Warfield of Hart- 
ford has retired from bookselling, he has 
time to think of many things. Among 
those which have already occurred to him 
is marriage and Charlotte M. Rose has 
agreed that it is a happy thought. Mr. 
Warfield said that the idea had never 
strongly forced itself upon him while he 
was a very busy bookseller, but that in 
his leisure he sees life from an entirely new 
angle, %& J 

An habitué of a Westchester golf 
course was surprised the other day to see 
Carl Sandburg going around the greens 
with his publisher. Take away about 
twenty years, and who would have fore- 
told, certainly not Mr. Sandburg himself, 
that he would in 1929 be taking up the 
game of the leisure class. & #% 

The appointment of Arthur W. Page 
to the important post of Assistant Secre- 
tary of State is one of general interest to 
the trade, as Mr. Page was the son of the 
former Walter Hines Page and, like his 
father, an editor of World’s Work. He 
has a wide knowledge of foreign affairs 
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that will stand him in good stead in this 
important post. ee 

We notice on an envelope which came 
to our desk recently from Lippincott that 
they have imprinted their stationery with 
qa picture of that delivery truck of theirs, 
the side of which proclaims Buy Books at 
Your Bookseller. ®& #% & 

The Columbia School of Library Ser- 
vice, which has steadily developed its in- 
fluence in the general field of library work 
and book matters, held a tea on Novem- 
ber 14 as a preface to Book Week, and 
this brought together the experimental 
schools near Columbia, representatives of 
the booktrade and authors. * % 

The Committee on Reading Habits ap- 
pointed by the American Library Associa- 
tion gathered in New York last week for 
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a two days’ session. Out of their studies 
is going to come a classification of the gen- 
eral knowledge of why and how people 
read, especially how children of the school 
age acquire reading habits, and out of a 
clarification of the best information they 
ought to be able to point the way to 
strengthening the best tendencies, # % 

Booksellers turned author,—we doubt if 
there is a very long list; but Louise Bon- 
ney who built up the successful business of 
the Lantern Book Shop at Lake Placid, has 
turned to authorship and made a success 
of it with four books on the McBride list. 
She tells us that the new one is best of all, 
“French Cooking for American Kitchens” ; 
long residence in Paris and a> French 
ancestry prepared the way for it. We are 
going to try it out. 


British Bookstores and Libraries 


N the system of book distribution as 

organized in England the libraries have 

bought from bookstores at full net 
prices. After several years of continuous 
agitation, during which the libraries ob- 
tained some preferences by reason of get- 
ting special service from certain dealers, the 
trade as a whole has come together in 
conference, and this has resulted in a con- 
tract signed by three organizations, a con- 
tract that will give to the libraries which 
signed the agreement a 5 to 10% dis- 
count, payable in books, the size of the 
discount depending on the size of the or- 
der. In this discussion the parties have 
been the Publishers’ Association, the As- 
sociated Booksellers and the Library As- 
sociation. By signing a definite agree- 
ment any library which serves the general 
public can become what will be termed 
a library book agent and will be entitled to 
receive from a named bookseller a certain 
commission on purchases which are desig- 
nated as follows: 

On purchases of books in any one fin- 
ancial year totaling from £100 to £500 
a commission of 5% of the value of such 
purchases, payable in books at list prices; 
for purchases of £500 and over, a com- 
mission not to exceed 10%, also payable 
in books. There shall be, however, no 


commission higher than 5% on _ books 
which are sold by the publisher to ,the 
bookseller at 1/6 plus. 5%, the discount 
which often applies to technical or educa: 
tional books, and no commission at all 
on books that the bookseller buys, at .4/6 
off or less. All commissions are’ given in 
the form of additional new books...on 
which no commission is given. 

Purchases under these licenses are only 
to apply to books for library use. The 
libraries agree to supply, through théiy 
Library Association each year, the par- 
ticulars as to their total expenditures. on 
books, these to be transmitted to the Pub- 
lishers’ Association. If required, the li- 
brary has to furnish proof that the terms 
of the license are being properly observed. 
Under this arrangement no consideration 
other than the purchase price shall pass 
between the library or its employees and 
the booksellers. All supplementary ser- 
vices such as stamping, card indexing, re- 
inforced binding, etc. shall be charged 
and paid for at not less than the full actual 
cost to the bookseller for the work done. 

The licenses are, however, revocable on 
stated reasons. The library has the right 
to add to or change its booksellers but not 
without a resubmission of the license to 
the joint advisory committee. 
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In the Bookmarket 


OROTHY PARKER has been 
awarded the O. Henry Memorial 
first prize of $500 in gold for 
her story “The Big Blond” which ap- 
peared in the Bookman. ‘The second 
prize of $250 went to Sidney Howard’s 
“The Homesick Ladies,” published by 
Scribner's, and a third and special award 
of $100 went to Katherine Brush for 
“Him and Her” which appeared in Col- 
lier’s. ‘This was the eleventh annual award 
of O. Henry Memorial Prizes for the best 
short stories by American writers published 
in American Magazines during the year. 
se 
Although Horace Liveright has aban- 
doned the intended production of Samuel 
Raphaelson’s “Playboy” and has returned 
his energies to the book publishing busi- 
ness, he declares that his Broadway ten- 
dency is still strong. It is understood that 
he is already making negotiations for a 
play written by one of the more learned 
of current playwrights. At present, report 
has it that the author and Mr. Liveright 
are considering the necessary contract, al- 
though nothing definite has evolved. * 
“Fun,” a new and first play by Louis 
Bromfield, is announced as the third sub- 
scription bill of the Provincetown Play- 


house. “Fun” is Bromfield’s first origi- 
nal play, although “The House of 


Women,” produced here two years ago, was 
dramatized from the novel “The Green 
Bay Tree.” * #% &# 

“Bread and Iron,” a group of poems 
appearing in Marjorie Allen Seiffert’s re- 
cent “The King With Three Faces and 
Other Poems,” published by Scribner’s, 
has been given the Hilaire Levinson Prize, 
awarded by Poetry; 4 Magazine of Verse, 
of Chicago, for the best group of poems 
appearing in that magazine during the 
year. & % 

The vogue of the Indian increases daily. 
A recent addition to the list is “Nipsya” 
by George Bugnet, the story of an Indian 
girl, published by Louis Carrier & Co., 
Ltd. & #& & 

D. Appleton & Cg. have found a happy 
combination for a two volume set in 


‘‘Atmosphere of Love” by André Maurois 
and ‘““The Galaxy” by Susan Ertz. They 
are being sold in a slip box with a band 
that calls attention to the relation of their 
themes. One is French, the other English; 
but the motif is the same in each. With 
the idea that the customer will like one 
of the stories if he enjoys the other, the 
double sale is as easy in many cases as 
would be the selling of either book. It 
is a plan which does not have to originate 
with the publisher. A glance over the 
stock should suggest other equally apt 
combinations. % %& & 

The optimism of Bruce Barton shines 
again in “On the Up and Up,” published 
by Bobbs-Merrill, *& & & Also, an- 
other optimism, of a different color, is 
Richard Halliburton’s latest, “New 
Worlds to Conquer,” from the same pub- 
lisher, & 3 

Peggy Hopkins Joyce, who knows all 
about marriage, has signed a contract with 
The Macaulay Company to hold forth 
in the spring on “Men, Marriage, and 
Me.” #*& & & 

Casanova, the King of amorists and ad- 
venturers has fallen into the hands of 
a biographer, S. Guy Endore, and was 
presented to the world on Nov. 15th, by 
the John Day Company in a volume en- 
titled “Casanova, His Known and Un- 
known Life.” %& 2% 

Sarah Salt, author of “Sense and 
Sensuality,” Payson and Clarke, is, to the 
knowing few Mrs. Harold Hobson, and, 
since the knowing are few she recently 
spent time at Antibes without being pur- 
sued from pillar to postum by a flock of 
photographers. #& & & 

This year’s award in the field of poetry 
from the American Institute of Arts and 
Letters went to Edward Arlington Robin- 
son. ‘The selection was made because ot 
the general excellence of Mr. Robinson's 
work. At the same time William Lyon 
Phelps was elected to be the next president 
of the Institute. Among the new mem- 
bers elected were Stephen Vincent Benet, 
Willa Cather and Edna St. Vincent Mil- 
lay, 
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Publishers’ Courtesy in 
Advertising 


N November 13, Emil Ludwig, au- 

thor of “July 714” was mentioned 

prominently in a Vanguard Press 
advertisement of Hartley Grattan’s “Why 
We Fought.” The 
connection between 
the books was made 
by a line which 
read: EMIL 
LUDWIG tells 
what set the pot 
aboiling in Europe, 
(this was the top 
line). 

A day later, Put- 
nam’s, publisher of 
Ludwig’s book, ran 
an ad which stated 
to the public: “You 
get the complete 
picture if you read 


Him 


on 
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West 43rd Street, the office of the Pynson 
Printers, the press which will be respon- 
sible for its production. 

The Colophon, states the prospectus, 
“will concern itself with collected and col- 
lectable books—first editions, fine print- 
ing, incunabula, association books, Ameri- 
cana, bibliography, 
and manuscripts 
The subject of book 
illustration will re- 
ceive attention and 
significant examples, 
whether in copper 
plate, lithograph or 
wood cut, will be 
printed either from 
the original plates 
or blocks, or re- 
produced in facsim- 
ile.” 

There are to be 
at least 80 pages of 
text to each issue, 


“ 
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ce 


both Ludwig’s ‘July >) including inserts 
- -— goers wee representing the 
‘Why We Fought.’ noe work of famous 
Buy them both at 3 presses. ‘The cover 
the nearest book- COLO HON each issue will be 
store.” The Pp by a distinguished 


Although men- 
tion of another pub- 
lisher’s book is a 
gesture which has been made before on oc- 
casion, the Putnam-Vanguard incident, 
taking the form of a newspaper conversa- 
tion between publishers without any pre- 
arranged plans is not yet a closed incident. 

Here is a case of two books on closely 
related subjects which instead of cutting 
one another’s throats are supplementing one 
another without harm to either. 

Furthermore, the potential purchaser is 
urged to buy both books together, and the 
bookstores are therefore encouraged by the 
prospect of a double sale. 


A Quarterly for Book Collectors 


HE steady rise of interest in the col- 
lecting of fine and rare books is 
again emphasized by the announce- 
ment of the coming publication of a book 
collector’s quarterly magazine which will 


begin next February, to be called The, 


Colophon. The publication address is 229 


A BOOK COLLECTORS’ QUARTERLY 





artist. 

Two thousand 
copies only will be 
printed. They will be printed in the most 
careful manner. The subscription price is 
$10 a year. 

A list of 22 Contributing Editors is an- 
nounced including librarians: Dr. George 
Parker Winship of Harvard, Dr. Pierce 
Butler of the Newberry Library, Belle 
De Costa Greene of the Morgan Li- 
brary, Ruth S. Granniss of the Grolier 
Club; collectors: Burton Emmett, John C. 
Eckel, Vrest Orton, John T. Winterich; 
designers and printers: Rockwell Kent, 
William M. Ivins, Jr., D. B. Updike, 
Bruce Rogers, Elmer Adler, Dard Hunter, 
Frederic W. Goudy, Henry W. Kent, W. 


A. Dwiggins, Carl Purington Rollins; 
authors: Christopher Morley, ‘Thomas 


Beer, George H. Sargent. 

Already the editors announce there are 
articles in hand from H. L. Mencken, 
Sherwood Anderson, James Branch Cabell, 
William McFee, Henry W. Kent, John 
C. Eckel, and Ruth Granniss. 
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Children’s Book Week in New 
York 


HE opening of the exhibit of chil- 

dren’s books in the Children’s Room 

at the New York Public Library, 
was again, through the initiative of Anne 
Carroll Moore, the premiere of the New 
York celebration of Book Week. Rachel 
Field opened the program of short talks 
with telling something about “Hitty” and 
her story. Then, Lizette Woodworth 
Reese discussed the presentation of poetry 
to young readers and read a few of her 
verses. Following Miss Reese Jacqueline 
Overton told of the rather delightful time 
she had had in the old places of Long 
Island while gathering material for her 
“History of Long Island.” Mary Gould 
Davis used the illustrations of ““The Pirate 
Twins” to tell their story as done by 
Nicholson. Miss Moore pleaded almost 
in vain for authors and artists who were 
there to present themselves, and only when 
she could locate people and coax directly 
would they respond. ‘The last of these 
whom she was able to spot, was Dugald 
Stewart Walker who told a little of the 
old things from which “Sally’s A B C” 
was made. 

Punch gave up beating poor Judy long 
enough to stage-manage a puppet play at 
the Oxford University Press on Monday 
afternoon, the 18th, for the entertain- 
ment “of his young friends and those not 
quite so young!” The play was adapted 
from Margaret B. Lodge’s book “A Fairy 
To Stay,” one of the first books to be is- 
sued from Oxford University Press’s new 
juvenile department. Remo Bufano was 
the cast. After the performance, of two 
acts and five scenes, the audience retired to 
the library for tea, where the childr 
were presented with copies of “A Fairy To 
Stay.” As a feature of Book Week the 
event was unusually attractive, and it 
would seem that the Oxford University 
Press Juvenile Department has got off to 
an auspicious start. 

The “Oxford Marionettes” will shortly 
go on the road, to appear in schools, book- 
shops and clubs in many large cities of the 
United States. Mr. Punch has promised 
to be permanent stage manager for the 
troupe, and there will be a new play and 
a new cast every season. 
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American Scholarship in India 


[X Summit, N. J., a quiet-scholar works 

away on a translation of an import- 
ant Hindoo manuscript and his books are 
printed in Poona, India, with text in both 
English and in the native tongue. Dr. 
Justin E. Abbott of 120 Hobart Avenue, 
Summit, N. J., has just added the fifth 
volume to a series on the Poet-Saints of 
Maharashtra, a series of translations from 
the original sources. This new volume is 
“Bahina Bai,” a poet who wrote in the 
Mirathi tongue nearly three hundred 
years ago. As Dr. Abbott’s books are 
printed, the English text comes first and 
then the text in the original tongue. 

The material that he is issuing in a set 
of twelve volumes has been practically un- 
available to the general reader. The 
Mirathi language is a language of the 
old province around Bombay. Its litera- 
ture began in the thirteenth century, and 
by the nineteenth century the literature 
included the writings of some seven hun- 
dred authors and over twenty-three hun- 
dred works, only a small portion of which 
were ever printed. Except for one poet, 
‘Tukaram, no extensive translations of the 
literature have ever been made. 


Longman and the Edinburgh 
Review 


[XN October, the Edinburgh Review pub- 

lished its five hundred and tenth, and 
last, number. Founded in the spring of 
1802 by Sydney Smith, Henry Broug- 
ham, Francis Jeffrey and several other 
young writers, it was backed by Constable, 
the Edinburgh publisher and by Thomas 
Norton Longman, founder of the Amer- 
ican house of Longmans, Green. 

The connection between’ the House of 
Longman and the Edinburgh Review con- 
tinued throughout the long life of the 
quarterly, except for an interval of seven 
years, from 1807-1814, when through some 
dispute over the London rights, Long- 
mans sold their shares, buying them back 
later. In 1826 the firm of Constable 
failed, and Longmans then took over the 
whole of Constable’s share in the Review. 
Since that date the Edinburgh Review has 
been the exclusive property of the firm of 
Longmans. 
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Communications 
BOOK BEGGING 


United States Department of the Interior 
Geological Survey, Washington 
November 14, 1929. 
Editor, Publishers’ Weekly, 

| am obliged to you for .your editorial 
in your issue of November 2 on the sub- 
ject of book begging. I think that if you 
had had, or had published the last para- 
graph of my letter indicating my willing- 
ness to exchange publications, “the height 
of the ridiculous’ would not have been 
quite so outstanding. If I have occasion 
to “beg” any further I shall be careful to 
mention the idea of exchange in juxtapo- 
sition with “donation.” 

This Library, it is quite true, has been 
built up into an outstanding geological and 
scientific library with only the smallest 
‘ recognition from Congress; but it has 
given, or rather distributed by exchange 
the scientific and technical publications of 
the Geological Survey in far greater meas- 
ure than it has received. 

Accept my thanks, however, for having 
called my attention in this manner to an 
inadequate phrasing of my request which 
has permitted an entire misconstruction to 
be placed upon it. 

Guy E. MITCHELL, 
Librarian. 


Editor, Publishers’ Weekly: 
November 12, 1929. 
I feel pretty strongly on the subject of 
book begging. A gem has just come to 
us today that may interest your readers. 
The head of a department of psychology 
says that he would be glad to have a 
sample copy of any book of ours on display 
for reference and discussion with the class. 
“It is understood that all material pre- 
sented to the class will be recommended 
to them as of value in their work as a 
teacher.” For a blanket recommendation, 
that beats anything I have ever seen. 
M. Barrows & Co., 
Mary Barrows. 


FRANK HARRIS LETTERS 
WANTED 
1421 S. St. Louis Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois, 
November 2, 1929. 
Editor, Publishers’ Weekly: 


I shall appreciate your giving space to 
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this communication. For many months I 
have been engaged in gathering material 
for the first full length study of Frank 
Harris. For that work I have received 
the aid of many distinguished people, such 
as Ernest Newman, Upton Sinclair, Au- 
gustus John, Dunsany and dozens of 
others; and various American periodicals 
have given space to my request for ma- 
terial bearing on my subject. I shall be 
obliged for transcripts of letters from 
Harris, reports of meetings and conversa- 
tions with him, impressions of his person- 
ality, etc. Of course, I shall keep all com- 
munications private and confidential unless 
otherwise instructed. 
ELMER GERTZ. 


CORRECTION 
4 East 46th Street, 
New York City, 
November 19, 1929. 
Editor, Publishers’ Weekly: 

We are deeply grateful for the mention 
of the Chapman and Hall’s Definitive Edi- 
tion of Dickens, but we are somewhat per- 
turbed at misstatement of Mr. Inman as 
being concerned in the publication of the 
edition. Mr, Inman has never had any- 
thing whatsoever to do with the publica- 
tion of this edition which was arranged for 
by ourselves with Chapman and Hall last 
summer. Mr. Inman asked to be allowed 
to sell the set to the trade, and since he 
has better facilities for reaching the trade 
than we have, we accepted his proposal. 
We have the highest regard for Mr. 
Inman, who has proved himself to be a 
bookman of unusual ability, but we cannot 
dllow the trade to labor under the mis- 
apprehension that Chapman and Hall’s 
Dickens is any other product than that of 
this time-honored and distinguished house 
whose association with Dickens is indellibly 
fixed in the minds of all lovers of this great 
novelist’s work. 

HimeBAUGH & Browne, INC., 
D. R. Browne. 


WHY BUY BOOKS AT ALL? 
November 8, 1929. 
Editor, Publishers Weekly: 

I have just finished reading an article 
in your recent issue on buying books by 
Clemence Dane. I do not like to dispute 
a lady—for I was one of the old south- 
ern gentlemen “befoah the wah.” But to 
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me it seems as if Clemence had the wrong 
viewpoint. 

We should never buy books. Why, 
under any circumstances should a book be 
bought? It might lead to the use of our 
brain. Emerson might serve to stimulate 
a thought. And what is a brain for in 
this day and age except to dodge autos 
and airplanes? ‘There is grave danger in 
the over-supply of ideas. ‘The excess of 
them would serve to make the world seem 
so far behind that it would cause most of 
the up-to-daters to die off because they 
could not any longer be modern. ‘The 
proper mode of life for the up-to-dater is 
to have the future in the rear looking back 
at it. 

Why buy books when they can’t be read 
from the front driver’s seat when running 
at the speed of fifty to sixty miles per 
hour? Besides the old boys are dead and 
buried and who wants to be bothered with 
a lot of fool ideas of past ages? Be your- 
self. 

Why buy books at all? Certainly some- 
one has given Clemence Dane a wrong 
slant at life. 

JoHN H. DoucGuHenrty, 
Librarian. 


Periodical Notes 


A MONTHLY Book Review makes its 
appearance with Volume 1, Number 1 
of Bookwise, dated November, 1929. It 
announces that it will present each month 
approximately fifteen full reviews and 
numerous short notes on new books in sev- 
eral branches of literature. The editors 
feel that there is a mountain of desire on 
the part of the average citizens of the 
country to possess a knowledge and under- 
standing of the best in current books. 


A new periodical, The Honolulu 
Mercury, has been prospering in the islands 
since the appearance of its first issue, last 
June. Its editor, David Earl, is from 
the old New York Herald, and has been 
in Hawaii for some years. Editorial 
offices are in Honolulu. 


Retail Trade in October, 1929 


Preliminary Report 
Department store sales for October were 
3 per cent larger than in the correspond- 
ing month a year ago, according to pre- 
liminary reports made to the Federal re- 
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serve system by 483 stores. Increases jn 
total sales were reported by 252 stores and 
decreases by 231 stores, 

The change in sales varied considerably 
for different parts of the country, ranging 
from an increase of 7 per cent in the Bos- 
ton and New York Federal reserve dis- 
tricts to a decrease of I1 per cent in the 
Minneapolis district. 

Percentage changes in total sales be- 
tween October, 1928 and October, 1929 
are given by districts in the following 
table: 


Percentage of in- 
crease or decrease 
Federal Reserve in sales, October, Number of stores 


District 1929, compared reporting— 
with October, 
1928. Increase Decrease 

United States .. + 3.0 252 231 
NN? SY ea + 72 38 47 
New York .... + 7.1 33 14 
Philadelphia .. + 5.3 27 12 
Cleveland .. + 2a 18 9 
Richmond + 46 33 23 
Atlanta. ...... — 4.1 15 16 
ee eee — 0.7 17 38 
Oe a 6s — 3.2 8 12 
Minneapolis .. —1II.2 6 10 
Kansas City + 3.0 14 7 
es be + 1.9 15 4 


+ 0.4 28 39 


Note:—The month had the same num- 
ber of business days (27) this year and 
last year. 


San Francisco 


Business Note 


Brooktyn, N. Y.—The National Li- 
brary Guild has moved from 1481 East 
33rd Street to 727 Utica Avenue. 


Newark, N. J.—C. A. MacPherson, 
Rare Books, Room 506 Essex Building, is 
dealing in first editions and fine bindings. 


New York. — Berdie Oppenheimer's 
Book Shop, 35 East 32nd Street, is sell- 
ing fiction and operating a circulating li- 
brary. 


New York.—House of the Elf, 1700 
Broadway, is selling general stock, old and 
rare books. 


Ortanpo, Fita.—The Book Nook, 484 
North Orange Avenue, under Kenelm 
Winslow, will open in November with 
general stock and circulating library. 
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PALMERTON, PENNA.—Mrs. Alice 
Flynn 448 Columbia Avenue, is selling 
children’s books and offering a special ad- 
visory service to parents, 


PouGHKEEPSIE, N. Y.—The Book 
Shop, 11 Catherine Street, under Pearle 
and Phoebe Millious, is selling fiction, 
children’s books and operating a circulat- 
ing library. 

TowAnDA, PENNA.—The Dickens Book 
and Gift Shop under Alice K. Betts will 
open in November, selling general stock 
and operating a circulating library. 


Changes in Price 


D. APPLHTON & COMPANY 


Edwin Arthur Krows, “Equipment for Stage Produc- 
tion,’ from $1.50 to $2.00. 

Sanford Stanton, ‘‘Theatre Management,” from $1.50 
to $2.00. 

Mary Hastings Bradley, “Alice in Jungleland.”’ from 
$2.00 to $2.50. 


Book Club Selections 


BooK-OF-THE-MoONTH CLUB 


December—‘‘Franklin, the Apostle of 
Modern Times” by Bernard Fay. Little, 
Brown, 

LITERARY GUILD 


December—‘“‘Candide” by Voltaire. Ran- 
dom House. 

Book LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
December—‘‘Joe Pete’ by Florence E. 
McClinchey. Henry Holt and Co. 
DETECTIVE STORY CLUB 
December —‘“‘The Poisoned Chocolates 
Case” by Anthony Berkeley. Doubleday, 

Doran. 
FREETHOUGHT Book CLUB 
December—‘“Mrs. Eddy” by Edwin F. 


Dakin. Scribner. 
Obituary Notes 
T. P. OCONNOR 
THomas Power O’ConNor, noted 


Irish Parliamentarian, author and journal- 
ist, died at his home in London, November 
18, at the age of 81. He was born at Ath- 
lone, Ireland, October 5, 1848, and was 
first educated at the College of the Im- 
maculate Conception in his native village. 
He then went to Queen’s College at Gal- 
way where he received his. B.A. at eigh- 
teen, and later won his master’s degree. 
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O’Connor’s career as a journalist began 
on a conservative paper in Dublin. After 
a prompt success there he went to London 
where he was forced back into obscurity 
until he finally found his stride with a life 
of Disraeli. He became one of the most 
discussed writers of the moment, and came 
to the attention of Charles Stewart Par- 
nell who invited him to stand for Parlia- 
ment in Galway. The two men were 
destined to fight together for years in the 
Irish cause. ‘This was the beginning of 
his long political career, but he always 
regarded himself first as a journalist and 
a writer. His most effective work as a 
journalist was done on his own Weekly 
which was only discontinued a few days 
before his death. Aside from hundreds of 
pamphlets and articles, he published the 
following volumes: ‘Lord Beaconsfield, 
a Biography,” “The Parnell Movement,” 
“Gladstone’s House of Commons,” “Some 
Old Love Stories,” “Napoleon,” “The 
Phantom Millions,” and his autobiography, 
“Memoirs of an Old Parliamentarian.” 


DR. JAMES MELVIN LEE 


Dr. JAMES MELVIN LEE, director of the 
department of journalism at New York 
University and author of books about jour- 
nalism, died in New York, November 17 
at the age of 51. Lee’s career carried him 
through teaching, writing, editing and fi- 
nally to the combination of his interests as 
professor of journalism. His “History of 
American Journalism” is widely recog- 
nized and used as a textbook. 


REV. DR. GEORGE A. GORDON 


GerorGeE A. GorpDon, one of the best- 
known clergymen in the country, died at 
his home in Brookline on Oct. 25th. He 
had been the minister of the Old South 
Church for 43 years, the last two years 
having been spent in retirement. On the 
occasion of his completion of 40 years serv- 
ice in the Church, Bishop William Law- 
rence of the Episcopal church in Massa- 
chusetts said of him, “He has spent 40 
years in interpreting New Englanders to 
themselves.” At the time of his death he 
was in the midst of important literary 
research. ‘My Education and Religion,” 
a biography published in 1925, is one of 
his best known works. 
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The Weekly Record of New Publications 





HIS list aims to be a complete and ac- 

curate record of American book publi- 

cation. Pamphlets will be included only 
if of special value. Publishers should send 
copies of all books promptly for annotation 
and entry, and the receipt of advance copies 
insures record simultaneous with publica- 
tion. The annotations are descriptive, not 
critical; intended to place not to judge the 
books. Pamphlet material and books of 
lesser trade interest are listed in smaller type. 


The entry ts transcribed from title page when 


the book is sent for record. Prices are added 
except when not supplied by publisher or obtain. 
able only om specific request, sn which case word 
Br a: th ts used. When not specified the binding 
ts “‘cloth.” 


Imprint date or best available date, preferably 
copyright date in brackets, is always stated, ex. 
cept when imprint date and copyright date agree 
and are of the current year, in which case only 
“ec” ts used. No ascertainable date is designated 
thus: [n.d.] 


Sizes are indicated as follows: F (folio: over 
30 centimeters high); Q (4to: under 30 cm.); O 
(870: 25 cm.); D (12m0: 20 em.); S (16mo: 
1742 cm.); T (24mo: 15 cm.); $q., obl., nar., 
designate square, oblong, narrow. 


LL ets 


Albion, Robert Greenhalgh 
Introduction to military history. 444p. (2Ip. 
bibl.) maps D (Century historical ser.) [c. ’29] 
N. Y., Century $2.25 
A history of the development of arms and armies 
and a history and analysis of the military policy of 
the United States in war and peace. 
Amann, Gustav 
The legacy of Sun Yatsen; a history of the 
Chinese Revolution; tr. by Frederick Philip 
Grove. 314p. il., maps (col.) O [c.’29] N. Y., 
Louis Carrier buck. $3.75 
A biography of the Chinese statesman and a his- 
tory of his turbulent times, translated from the 
German. 
Anthony, Joseph 
The lost shirt. 63p. front. S c. N. Y,, 
Brentano's $1 
Poems that describe the recent stock-market col- 
lapse from a humorous angle. 
Aston, Major-General Sir 
[George Southcote, pseud.] 
The biography of the late Marshal Foch. 
so9p. (bibl. footnotes) il, maps O c. N. Y., 
Macmillan 
Written with the approval of Mme. Foch and the 
late Marshal’s executors, from French and British 
official sources. 
Austen, Jane 
Persuasion; il. by Pearl Binder [lim. ed.] 
297p. il. (pt. col.) O ’29 N. Y., W. V. McKee 
$4 


George Grey 


Baden, Katia 
Forbidden talents [fiction]. 275p. D ’29 
Phil., Dorrance $2 


Touch [fiction]. 200p. D ’29  Phil., Dor- 
rance $2 
Baker, Harry Jay 

Educational disability and case studies in 
remedial teaching. 182p. (3p. bibl.) diagrs. O 
[c.’29] Bloomington, IIl., Public School Pub. 
Co. $2 
Banks, Theodore Howard, jr., tr. 

Sir Gawain and the Green Knight. 143p. S 
ec BO ¥> ¥. SCrotts $1 


Beard, Patten 
Twilight tales. 96p. il. (pt. col.) O [c.’29] 
Chic., Rand, McNally $1 
Amusing nursery stories that include conduct 
lessons. 


Belloc, Hilaire 
Richelieu; a study. 392p. il. Oc. Phil., Lip- 
pincott $5 
A biography of the 17th century French Cardinal 
— was the most powerful man in Europe of his 
ay. 


Bianco, Mrs. Margery Williams 
All about pets. 142p. il., diagrs. De. N. Y, 
Macmillan $2 
How children can care for dogs, cats, rats, mice, 
rabbits, guinea pigs, birds, etc. 


Blake, William - ail 

The book of Urizen. il. (col.) O [29] N. Y. 
Dutton $8 

Reproduced in facsimile from an original copy of 
the work printed and illuminated by William Blake 
in 1794 formerly in the possession of the late Baron 
Dimsdale, With a twenty-five page note by Dorothy 
Plowman. 
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Allison, Archibald 


The manufacture of chilled iron rolls. 1119p. (bibl. 
footnotes) il. diagrs. O ’29 N. Y., Pitman $2.50 


Alpha individual arithmetics (The); bk. 3, pts. 1 and 
2; a combined text and workbook. 175p., ea. il., 
diagrs. O [c.’29] Bost., Ginn pap. 40C., ea. 


Armstrong, Louise Van Voorhis 
Good roads; a play in one act. 42p. D [e. ’29] 
N. Y., S. French pap. soc. 
The waning moon; a play in one act. 37p. D [e. 
’20] N. Y., S. French pap. soc. 


Barnouw, A. J., ed. 

A Middle Low German Alexander legend; from 4 
newly discovered manuscript, privately owned. 78p. 
(bibl. footnotes) O (Germanic review texts, no. 1) © 
N. Y., Columbia Univ. Press pap. $1 
Beaumont, William age 

Experiments and observations on the gastric juice 
and the physiology of digestion. gp. il. O ’29¢ 3 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard bds. $3 
Brayne, F. L. j 

The remaking of village India; being the 2nd ed. 
of Village uplift in India. 288p. il. diagrs. D _ 
N. Y., Oxford app!y 
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Breslich, Ernst Rudolph 

Seventh-year mathematics [rev. ed.]. 295p. 
i], map, diagr. D ’29, c.’24-’29 N. Y., Mac- 
millan 96 c. 


Browne, Eleanore 
The silver pool. 
N. J.] Barse & Co. 


The strange and adventurous story of Sharon 
Trent, an American girl, whose ancestry proves to 
be closely connected with the Arab tribe of Tuaregs. 


Bufano, Remo 

*he show book of, Remo Bufano; seven 
plays for marionettes and people; il. by the 
author. 194p. O c. N. Y., Macmillan $2.50 


Seven familiar fairy plays, with descriptions of 
scenery and costumes. 


Burr, Aaron and Burr, Theodosia 

Correspondence of Aaron Burr and his 
daughter Theodosia; ed. with preface by Mark 
Van Doren [lim. ed.]. 358p. front. (por.) O 
(Roanoke ser. of Americana classics) c. N.Y., 
Covici, Friede bds. $7.50 
The first of a new series of early Americana items. 
This volume of the letters of a devoted father and 
daughter recalls the witty and sophisticated society 
of post-Revolutionary New York, Philadelphia and 
Washington. 


318p. D [c.’29] [Newark, 
2 


Butler, Clementina 

Trophies from the Missionary Museum. gIp. 
il. D [c.’29] N. Y., Revell $1 

Descriptions of the curio treasures that have been 
assembled in missionary work, together with in- 
cidents about them. 
Calderén de la Barca, Pedro 

El magico prodigioso; ed. by James Geddes. 
372p. (bibl.) front. (por.) S [c.’29] N. Y., 
Holt $1.20 


Calverton, Victor Francis [formerly George 
Goetz], ed. 
Anthology of American negro literature. 
547p. 5 [c.’29] N. Y., Modern Library 


flex. cl. 95c. 


Cantor, Eddie 
Caught short! a saga of wailing Wall 
Street. 45p. il. Tc. N. Y., Simon & Schuster 
$1 

An account of the crash in stocks by the comedian, 
who was himself a victim. 
Cellini, Benvenuto 

Autobiography; tr. by John Addington Sy- 
monds. 460p. D (Modern readers’ ser.) ’29 
N. Y., Macmillan 8oc.; half lea., $1.25 
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Clark, Thomas Curtis, comp. 
Poems of justice [foreword by Zona Gale]. 
318p. Dc. Chic., Willett, Clark & Colby $2.50 


Poems on social justice by well-known poets, ar- 
ranged in four groups: “Panorama of the Poor,” 
“The March of Revolt,’’ “Brothers All,” “Dreams 
and Goals.” 


Cohan, George M. 
The baby cyclone. 1125p. il. diagrs. D 
(French’s standard lib. ed.) c.’27,’29 N. Y,, 


S. French pap. 75¢. 
Coolbrith, Ina 

Wings of sunset; with a memoir. 251p. D 
c. Bost., Houghton $2.50 


A posthumous volume of poetry by the author of 
ia aie from the Golden Gate” which was published 
in 1895. 


Cooper, Charles C., ed. 
Religion and the modern mind. 233p. (bibl. 
footnotes) Dc. N. Y., Harper $2 
Addresses by Harry Elmer Barnes, Edward S. 
Ames, Bishop Francis McConnell and others, which 
show the interrelationships of religion with modern 
thought and science. . 


Cooper, Frank B., and Vetting, Ida F. 
My first language book. 248p. il. (col.) D 
[c.’29] Chic., Rand, McNally 096 c. 


Da Ponte, Lorenzo 

Memoirs of Lorenzo Da Ponte; tr. by Elisa- 
beth Abbott; ed. by Arthur Livingston. 512p. 
il. Oc. Phil., Lippincott $5 

The memoirs of an Italian who was poet, professor, 
librettist of Mozart, friend of Casanova, first pro- 
fessor of Italian at Columbia University and founder 
of the Italian opera in America, and who, with his 
family, was the find of the New York social season 
of 1807. 

Darlington, Bp. James Henry 

Verses by the way; fourth ser. 19Ip. front. 
D [c.’20] N. Y., Revell bds. $2 

Verse, both light and serious, by the Bishop of 
Harrisburg. Forewords by Edwin Markham, Sir 
Oliver Lodge and Sir Gilbert Parker. 

Dearden, R. 

The guiding light on the great highway 
[Bible]. 324p. O ’29 Phil., Winston $5 
Desjardins, Lucile ; 

Discovering how to live. 241p. D ’29 Phil., 
Presby. B’d of Christian Educ. $1.50 
Doherty, Ella Tormey, and Cooper, Elsie E. 

Word heritage, or, “How words get that 
way.” 204p. D [c.’29] Phil., Lippincott $1.12 


A high school textbook designed to give the student 
a practical vocabulary and word-formation knowledge 


based on Latin. 


coven=susrusnoessrumenseestspnnsiniigeianteiltlemnsibieiiiieniietimmaencen iia 


Bro, _Margueritte Harmon 
Milk; a play in one act. 

French 

Cameron, A. T, 

= textbook of biochemistry for students of medi- 
ne; 2nd ed. 4g9ap. il. D ’29 N. Y., Macmillan $4 

Carr, M. Frances 

' Estimating the cost of ships; with illustrations and 

pecial reference to weights and other particulars. 
Sop. front. diagrs. D [c. ’29] N. Y., Theo. Gans’ Sons, 
ne., 161 Grand St. $3 
Casford, E. Lenore 

tone magazines of the 1890’s; a chapter in the his- 

a iy English periodicals. gop. (bibl.) O (Language 

O It. ser., v. 1, no. 1) "29 Eugene, Ore., Univ. of 
Te. Press pap. 75¢. 


34p. D [c.’29] N. Y., S. 
pap. 3oc. 


Collins, G. N. 


The application of statistical methods to seed test- 
18p. diagrs. O (U. S. Dept. of Agri., circular 


ing. 

no. 79) ’29 Wash., D. C. [Gov’t Pr. Off.; Sup’t of 
Doc.] pap. 5¢. 
Culver, Garry E., and Rogers, Thomas A. 

Organic and food chemistry. 212p. ’29 Phil., 
Blakiston $1.50 
Dennison, R. T. A. 

Private automatic branch exchanges. oop. il., 
diagrs. D ’29 N. Y., Pitman $3.75 


Duncan, Rudolph L., and Drew, Charles E. 
How to pass U. S. government radio license ex- 
aminations. 169p. O ’29 N. Y., Wiley $2 
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Easterling, Mrs. Narena 


Broken lights; a novel. 273p. D [c.’29] 
Bost., Four Seas $2 


Eckles, Clarence Henry 


Dairy cattle and milk production; prepared 
for the use of agricultural college students 
and dairy farmers; rev. ed. [dairymen’s ed.]. 
61Ip. il., diagrs. D ’29, c.’11, ’23 N. Y., Mac- 
millan $4 


Endore, S. Guy 
Casanova; his known and unknown life. 
422p. (15p. bibl.) il. O [c.’29] N. Y., John 
Day $5 
A biography of the picturesque lover, adventurer, 
and scoundrel of the 18th.century. 


Essays in honor of John Dewey, on the occa- 

sion of his seventieth birthday, October 20, 
1929. 436p. (bibl. footnotes) front. (por.) O 
[c.’29] N. Y., Holt buck. $5 

Essays on the salient features of John Dewey’s 
contributions to philosophy written by his present 
or former colleagues, who were associated with him 
either at the University of Chicago or Columbia 
University. 


Ex-husband N. Y., Macaulay 


2 


284p. D c. 


A burlesque reply to the best-seller ““Ex-Wife.” 


Fansler, Harriott Ely, and Panlasigui, Isidoro 


Philippine national literature; bk. 3. 303p. 
il. D ’29 N. Y., Macmillan 80 c. 


Farrington, Charles C. 


Paul Revere and his famous ride [2nd ed., 
rev., enl.]. 96p. il. D ’20, c.’23, ’29 Bedford, 
Mass., Bedford Print Shop $1.50 


Foster, George C. 
Their father’s shadow. 318p. D [’29] N. Y., 
Macaulay 2 
The life story of an Englishman, John Woden, 
whose dominant character and financial powers were 
so strong that his sons were overshadowed and be- 
came failures. 


Fox, Frances Margaret 

Little Bear and his friends [new ed.]. 64p. 
il. (pt. col.) D (Book-Elf favorite story b’ks.) 
[c.’21] Chic., Rand, McNally bds. 60c. 


Fredericks, J. Paget 
Miss Pert’s Christmas tree; il. by the au- 
thor. 24p. Fc. N. Y., Macmillan $3.50 
A Christmas fantasy, a companion volume to 
“Green Pipes.”’ 
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Gale, Elizabeth 
How the animals came to the circus [new 
ed.]. 64p. il. (pt. col.) D (Book-Elf favorite 
story b’ks.) [c.’17] Chic., Rand, McNally 
bds. 60¢, 
Gawalewicz, Maryan 
The Queen of Heaven; tr. by Lucia Borskj 
Szczpanowicz and Kate B. Miller. 248p. front. 
D [c.’29] [N. Y.] Dial Press bds. $2 
Catholic legends about the Virgin Mary. 
Gay, George Inness, and Fisher, H. H. 
Public relations of the Commission for Re- 
lief in Belgium; documents; 2 v. 623p.; 552p. 
il., maps, diagr. O c. Stanford Univ., Cal. 
Stanford Univ. Press $10 
Compiled from material in the Hoover War Library 
of Stanford University. 
Ghadiali, Dinshah Pestanji Framji 
Good thoughts; one good thought a day, 
keeps the evil away. no p. O c. Malaga, 
N. J., Spectro-Chrome Inst. $3 


Goethe, Johann Wolfgang von 

Goethe’s Faust; pt. 1; tr. by William Page 
Andrews; ed. and rev. by George M. Priest 
and Karl E. Weston [lim. ed.]  221p. (bibl. 
footnotes) O c. Princeton, N. J., Princeton $4 

A new translation by a noted student-of Goethe, 
who died in 1916, while engaged in making a metri- 
cal translation of ‘Faust.’ 
Graeffe, Clare A., and Kearney, Paul William 

Two hundred and fifty-five games to play. 
266p. D [c.’29] N. Y., Clode $2 

All kinds of games to help in entertaining. 
Grassus, Benevenutus 

De oculis ; eorumque egritudinibus et curis; 
tr. by Casey A. Wood. 114p. (bibl.) il. Oc. 
Stanford Univ., Cal., Stanford Univ. Press 

$5 bxd. 

The earliest printed book on the eye and its dis- 
eases, which was accepted as the standard treatise 
for five hundred years. This translation was made 
from the first edition, Ferrara, 1474, and contains 
notes and illustrations from that edition. 
Grattan, Clinton Hartley 

Why we fought. 468p. (8p. bibl.) O [c.’29] 
N. Y., Vanguard Press $3.50 

A documented account of how and why the United 
States joined the Allies in 1917. 
Hagedorn, Hermann 

The book of courage. 423p. il. (pt. col.), 
maps O [c.’29] Phil., Winston $2.50 

Stories for children about men and women through- 
out the ages who are renowned for their unusual 
courage and heroism. 
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Eastman, Fred 
The triumph of the defeated; an Easter pageant. 
23p. diagrs. O c.’29 N. Y., S. French pap. 35 ¢. 


Epidemic encephalitis; etiology, epidemiology, treat- 

ment; report of a survey by the Matheson Com- 
mission. %62p. (428p. bibl.) diagrs. Dc. N. Y., 
Columbia Univ. Press fab. $3 


Faerber, Rev. W. 

Catechism for the Catholic parochial schools of the 
United States; English-German; abridged, 13th ed. 
szp. O ’29 St. Louis. B. Herder 25 ¢c. 


Franklin, William Suddards, and Bliss, Zenas R. 
Engineering mechanics; pt. 1, Simple statics, 
dynamics of translatory motion, dynamics of rota- 
tory motion. 2098p. diagrs. O c. Lancaster, Pa., 
Franklin & Charles, 510 Race Ave. $2.75 


Franklin, William Suddards, and Dawes, Lyman ©M. 
Fundamentals of electrical engineering; theory and 
practice. 523p. (bibl. note) diagrs. O c. Lancaster, 
Pa., Franklin & Charles, 510 Race Ave. 
Gibbons, Margaret 
Little Nellie of Holy God; a model for first com: 
munion. 202p. O ’29 St. Louis, B. Herder $1.35 


Graves, Mary de B. . 
A study of American art and southern artist 
note; an outline for individual and group study. 
29p. (3p. bibl.) O (Extension bull., v. 9, n0. a) ¢ 
Chapel Hill, N. C., Univ. of N. C. Press pap. 5°° 


Green, Laura C., tr. r 
The legend of Kawelo; ed. by Martha —_— 
Beckwith. 1112p. (bibl. footnotes) O (Folklore Fount 
pub’n. no. 9) c. Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Vassar s 
Pp . 
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Hakluyt, Richard 

Hakluyt’s voyages; ed. by A. S. Mott. 323p. 
il. (col. front.), maps D ’29 Bost., Houghton 

$2.50 

With modernized spelling and punctuation. 
Haldeman, Isaac Massey, D.D. 

A king’s penknife, or, Why I am opposed to 
modernism. 165p. D [c.’29] N. Y., Francis 
E. Fitch, 138 Pearl St. $1.25 

The author is pastor of the First Baptist Church in 
New York City. 

Hames, Rev. J. M. 

“A feast of good things.” 127p. front. (por.) 
D {c.’29] Louisville, Ky., Pentecostal Pub. 
Co. $1 
Haring, Chester E. 

The manufacturer and his outlets; foreword 
by Roy S. Durstine. 202p. Dc. N. Y., Harper 
$3 


By an advertising man who views the machinery 
of manufacturing and selling from an unprejudiced 
viewpoint. 

Harris, Walter Burton 

East for pleasure. 41Ip. il.. map O’29 N. Y., 
Longmans $8.40 

The narrative of eight months’ travel in Burma, 
Siam, the Netherlands East Indies, and French Indo- 
China. 

Hodgins, Eric, and Magoun, Frederick Alex- 
ander 


Sky high; the story of aviation. 357p. il. 
O (Atlantic Mo. Press pub’n.) c. Bost., Little, 
Brown $2.50 


One hundred and fifty years of aviation history. 


Horn, Henry Harcourt 

Handbook of law for women. 
[c.’29] N. Y., Grafton Press : 
A simple explanation, under subject headings, of 
women’s rights, duties, and obligations under the 
law of the United States. 
Hough, Lynn Harold, ed. 

Whither Christianity. 312p. (bibls., bibl. 
footnotes) O c. N. Y., Harper $3 
Interpretations of modern Christianity by fifteen 
prominent Protestant ministers. 
Hoyt, Henry F. 

A frontier doctor; introd. by Frank B. Kel- 
logg. 275p. il. O c. Bost. Houghton $3.50 
The adventurous autobiography of a doctor who 
practiced in Deadwood and the Texas Panhandle in 
the 70’s and 80’s, where he knew Billy the Kid, 
Jesse James, and other famous men of the time, and 


later served as Chief Surgeon in the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War. 


209p. D 


Husslein, Joseph Casper 

_The Mass of the Apostles; the Eucharist, 

its nature, earliest history and present appli- 

cation. 347p. il. D [c.’29] N. Y., P. J. Kenedy 
$2.75 
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Hutton, Samuel King 
An Eskimo village. 156p. il. D [n.d.] N. Y., 
Macmillan $1.25 


The story of an Eskimo village, that is at least 
150 years old. 


Jarnefelt-Rauanheimo, Akseli 
Before William Penn [fiction]. 
'29 Phil., Dorrance 
Jay, Gladys 
The twins in fruitland. 1160p. il. (pt. col.) 
D [c.’29] Chic., Beckley-Cardy Co. 70 C. 
Stories that tell children all about the various 
kinds of fruit. 
Jeffers, Robinson 
Dear Judas, and other poems. 129p. O c. 


N. Y., Liveright bds. $2.50 


Two long poems and six shorter ones by the au- 
thor ot ‘‘Cawdor.”’ 


Jernigan, John C. 

Sermon outlines, with helps, for ministers 
and Christian workers. 4000p. O  [c.’29] 
[ Weatherford, Tex., Author] $2 


Joseph, Mrs. Helen Haiman 
A book of marionettes [rev. ed.]. 248p. (6p. 
bibl.) il., diagrs O ’29, c.’20,’29 N. Y., Viking 
bds. $3.75 


Journal of the voige in the sloop, Union, A. 
26p. il, maps O ’29 Providence, R. I., H. 
M. Chapin, 68 Waterman St. $2 


Kandel, Isaac Leon, ed. 

Educational yearbook of the International 
Institute of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1928. 478p. (bibls.) diagrs. Dc. N. Y., 
Teachers College, Columbia Univ. $3.50 


The educational systems of more than 50 countries, 
and their major problems. 


Kearney, Paul William, comp. 
Twelve hundred and twenty-six jokes. 366p. 
D [c.’29] N. Y., Clode $2 


Kennedy, Charles E., and Nutten, R. W. 
Shop story reader; ser. 1 and 2. 188p. il., 
diagrs. D [c.’29] Royal Oak, Mich. [New 
Educational Publishers, 106 E. 5th St.] 80c. 
A simple reader for special grade boys, designed 
to inform them about ordinary shop work, car- 
pentry, masonry, etc. 


Kenyon, Doris Margaret 
Doris Kenyon’s monologues. 150p. front. 
(por.) D [c.’29] Phil., Penn. $1.50 
Fifteen monologues by the American screen ac- 
tress. 


Kip, Abraham Lincoln 

The seven types of humanity, and other 
essays. 22Ip. D ’29 [Chic., Author, 5506 Ken- 
more Ave.] $1.50 


253p. D 
$2.50 
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Haefner, Ralph 
The educational significance of left-handedness. 
x (4p. bibl.) O (Contribs. to educ., no. 360) c. 
‘. ¥., Teachers College, Columbia Univ. $1.50 
Hickman, Frank Ss. 
on religion be taught? evangelical religion faces 
question; ed. by E. B. Chappell. 53p. (bibl. foot- 
notes) O ’29 Nashville, Tenn., Cokesbury Press 
ap. Cc. 
Highland, Scotland G. = 
cord of the colonial forebears, descendants, kins- 


men and childhood friends and schoolmates of the 
late Lucinda Earle Patton Highland, West Milford, 
West Virginia. 7p. front. (por.) Q c.’29 Clarksburg, 
W. Va., Author pap. $2 


Jessup, Philip C. 

The Permanent Court of International Justice; 
American accession and amendments to the statute. 
56p. (bibl. footnotes) D (Internat’l. Conciliation, no. 
254) ’29 N. Y., Carnegie Endowment for Internat’l 
Peace pap. 5c. 
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Knipe, Emilie Benson [Mrs. Alden Arthur 
Knipe] and Knipe, Alden Arthur 
The pirate’s ward. 267p. il. De. N. Y,, 
Macmillan $1.75 
An exciting story for boys and girls with the 
background of Bermuda in the early 18th century. 
Langford, Samuel 


Musical criticisms; ed. by Neville Cardus. 


168p. front. S ’29 N. Y., Oxford $3.50 
Lee, Gertrude 

Inside my garden wall. 67p. il. D [c.’29] 
Bost., Stratford bds. $1.50 


Poems descriptive of the flowers in a garden. 


Legion; the book of the British Legion by 
Britain’s foremost writers in prose and 
verse. 2098p. il. O c. Garden City, N. Y,, 
Doubleday, Doran 

Famous British authors selected what they con- 
sidered their best unpublished work for this volume 
suggested by the Prince of Wales. The proceeds 
of its sale are to go to the British Legion. 


Leonard, Arthur Willis, and Fuess, Claude 


Moore 
Practical précis writing. 158p. D [c.’29] 
N. Y., Harcourt $1 


Lewis, H. Spencer 
Rosicrucian manual; 3rd ed. iIo9iIp. il: O 
(Rosicrucian lib., v. 8) ’29 San Jose., Cal., 
Rosicrucian Press $2.30 
Rosicrucian principles for the home and 
business. 221p. D (Rosicrucian lib., v. 2) ’29 
San Jose, Cal., Rosicrucian Press $2.25 
Rosicrucian questions and answers, with 
complete history of the Rosicrucian Order. 
293p. D (Rosicrucian lib., v. 1) ’29 San Jose, 
Cal., Rosicrucian Press $2.50 
Self-mastery and fate, with cycles of life. 
25op. il. D (Rosicrucian lib., v. 7) ’29 San 
Jose, Cal., Rosicrucian Press $2.50 


Lieder, Frederick W. C., ed. 
German poems and songs. 312p. S (Oxford 
German ser.) ’29 N. Y., Oxford $1.50 


Lyon, Hastings, and Block, Herman 
Edward Coke, oracle of the law. 
Oc. Bost., Houghton 
This story of the career of an English lawyer, 
prominent during the last of the 16th and early part 
of the 17th centuries, also gives a picture of the 
social and political life of that period. 


McClinchey, Florence E. 
Joe Pete. 318p. D [c.’29] N. Y., Holt $2.50 
A novel of life among the Ojibway Indians of 
northern Michigan, today. 


3903p. il. 
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McCollum, Elmer Verner, and Simmonds 
Nina 
The newer knowledge of nutrition; the yse 
of foods for the preservation of vitality and 
health; 4th ed. 606p. (37p. bibl.) il. diagrs, 
O ’29, c.’18-’29 N. Y., Macmiilan 
McLaughlin, Rev. J. B. 
Purgatory, or, The Church suffering; introd. 


$5 


by Rev. Patrick J. McCormick. 4p. § 
(Treasury of faith ser., 32) c. N. Y., Mac- 
millan 75¢. 


McPharlin, Paul, comp. and tr. 

A repertory of marionette plays. 
bibl.) il. Qc. N. Y., Viking 
_ Fourteen plays selected from the work of authors 
in many lands, with notes on the history and pro. 
duction of each, and a list of marionette play pro- 
ducers in England and America. 


Marjoribanks, Edward 
For the defence; the life of Sir Edward 
Marshall Hall; introd. by the Earl of Birken- 


head. 485p. il. Oc. N. Y., Macmillan $5 

A biography of the late Marshall Hall, a famous 
English lawyer, who served as “counsel for the de- 
fence” in many important murder trials. 


Masterman, Bp. John Howard Bertram 


386p. (1 Ip. 


The Christianity of to-morrow. 3109p. D 
(Lib. of constructive theology) [’29] N. Y., 
Harper $2.50 


How Christianity is changing to-day and what it 
can become in the future under the stimulus of new 
knowledge. 


Mellon, Evelyn Emig 
Two prize plays, and four others, each in 
one act. 148p. D [c.29] Bost., W. H. Baker 
pap. 75¢. 

Meriwether, Susan 
The playbook of pirates. 
diagrs. F (Playb’k. ser.) c. 


18p. il. (pt. col.), 
N. Y., Harper 
pap. $2 


Moore, Charles 
The life and times of Charles Follen Mc- 
Kim. 368p. il. O c. Bost. Houghton $6 
The biography of one of the foremost American 
architects, head of the firm of McKim, Mead and 
White, and designer of many famous buildings. 


Morton, June 

Creatures of the frozen north. 48p. il. (pt. 
col.) D (Peeps at nature for little people) '29 
[N. Y., Macmillan] 60 c. 


Creatures of the night. 48p. il. (pt. col.) 
D (Peeps at nature for little people) 2 
[N. Y., Macmillan] 60 c. 
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Lindquist, Everett F., and Stoddard, George Dinsmore 

Study manual in elementary statistics. 116p. 
diagrs. Oc. N. Y., Longmans pap. $1.80 
McDowell, J. C. 

Dairy-herd-improvement associations, and _ stories 
the records tell. 23p. (bibl. footnotes) il., map, 
diagr. O (U. S. Dept. of Agri., farmers’ bull. no. 
1604) ’29 Wash., D. C., Gov’t Pr. Off.; Sup’t of Doc. 

pap. 5c. 


McGarry, Edmund D. 

Retail trade mortality; a statistical study of the 
number of independent retail grocery, drug, hard- 
ware and shoe stores engaging in business in Buffalo 


from 1919 to 1928. 67p. diagrs. (Buffalo studies in 
business, no. 1) Buffalo, N. Y., Bureau of Business 
& Social Research, Univ. of Buffalo $1.25 
Moore, Hight C., D.D. 

Points for emphasis; a vest pocket commentary 0? 
the International Sunday School Lessons, improve’ 
uniform ser. for 1930. 264p. nar. T c.’29 Nashville, 
Tenn. S.S. B’d of So. Bapt. Convention fab. apply 


Mulford, Furman Lloyd 


Transplanting trees and shrubs. 36p. (bibl. foot: 


notes) il., maps, diagrs. O (U. S. Dept. of Ast 
farmers’ bull. no. 1591) [’29] Wash., D. C., [Gov' 
Pr. Off.; Sup’t of Doc.] pap. 10¢ 
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Murphy, John Prentice, D.D. 


The sacrament of baptism; introd. by 
Michael Williams. 94p. (bibl. footnotes) S 
(Treasury of faith ser., 22) c. N. Y., Mac- 
millan 75 ¢. 


Murray, A. Victor 

The school in the Bush; a critical study of 
the theory and practice of native education in 
Africa. 433p. (bibl. footnotes) il., map, diagrs. 
0 ’29 N. Y., Longmans 

This study of education in tribal African villages 
is the result of a tour of observation and research 
made by the author in 1927-28. 


Newmarch, Rosa 


The concert-goer’s library of descriptive 
notes; v. 2. 114p.S ’29 N. Y., Oxford $1.50 


1929 Christmas tree annual, The. 1092p. il. 
(pt. col.) O [n.d.] [N. Y., Appleton] $2.25 


Stories, poems, puzzles, plays, and pictures by 
well-known English authors and artists. 


Nyessen, D. J. H. 

The races of Java; a few remarks towards 
the acquisition of some preliminary knowledge 
concerning the influence of geographic en- 
vironment on the physical structure of the 
Javanese. 122p. il, maps O ’29 N. Y., Van 
Riemsdyck Bk. Service $3 


Old English carols for Christmas; musical 
arrangements by Catherine Bailey. no. p. 
il. (col.) obl. O c. Cambridge, Mass., Wash- 
burn & Thomas $2.50 
Twelve old carols with their traditional melodies, 
arranged for simple part-singing, reproduced in calli- 
graphy by David Pottinger, illustrated in holiday 
colors by Gorden Hansen. 


Oudard, Georges 

Peter the Great; tr. by F. M. Atkinson. 
3860p. (11p. bibl.) il. O c. N. Y., Payson & 
Clarke $3.50 
A biography of the 17th century Tsar of Russia, 


that first appeared in France under the title, ‘Pierre 
Le Grand.” 


Pell, Edward Leigh 

The story of John, the beloved disciple; as 
told by himself. 64p. front. D (Pell Bible 
Stories) [e. '29] N. Y., Revell bds. 60 c. 


The author presents the story of John as he be- 
lieves the disciple himself would tell it. 


Phelps, Edith M., comp. 

Debaters’ manual; 6th and rev. ed. 257p. 
(86p. bibl.) D (Handb’k. ser.) ’29 N. Y., H. 
W. Wilson . $1.50 


Physical measures of growth and nutrition. 
138p. ’29 N. Y., Amer. Child Health Ass’n 
$1.25; pap., $1 


_.... 


Muller, H. F, 

A chronology of vulgar Latin. 17Ip. ’29 N.Y, 
G. E. Stechert pap. $3.50 
Osgood, Erastus 

Corney lays the ghost; a farce comedy in three 
acts. 6s5p. diagr. D (French’s internat’l copyrighted 
ed., no. 669) c.’29 N. Y., S. French pap. joc. 
Patterson, J. E. 

The Pandora moth, a periodic pest of Western pine 
forests. 20p. (bibl.) il, diagrs. O (U. S. Dept. of 
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Pitkin, Walter Boughton, and Hughes, Harold 
F, 
The young citizen at work and at play. 210p. 
il. D [c.’29] N. Y., Appleton $1 
A story-textbook in character building and good 
citizenship for children. 


Prize plays of 1927. 3690p. D [c.’27] Phil., 


Penn $2.50 
Prize plays of 1928. 414p. D [c.’25, ’28] Phil. 
Penn $2.50 


Each volume contains the five winning plays in 
the Penn Publishing Company’s play contest for the 
best three-act plays for amateurs. 


Proctor, Mary 
Romance of the planets. 284p. (bibl. foot- 
notes) il., diagrs. Dc. N. Y., Harper $2.50 
A continuation of the author’s popular astronomy 
series. 
Reynolds, Gertrude M. Robins, Mrs. Louis 
Baillie Reynolds 
_ The affair at the chateau. 328p. D (Crime 
club) c. Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, 
Doran $2 
High in the Alps above Geneva an English girl is 
caught in a perilous international intrigue. 
Reys, Rev. A. L. 
God and His attributes; introd. by Rev. 
Fulton J. Sheen. o4p. S (Treasury of faith 
ser., 3) c. N. Y., Macmillan 75 C. 


Rice, Alvin H., and Stoudt, John Baer 

The Shenandoah pottery. 350p. il. (pt. col.) 
O ’29 Strasburg, Va., Shenandoah Pub. 
House $7.50 


Rice, Cale Young 
Seed of the moon. 132p. D [c.’29] N. Y., 


Century $2 
Containing two long narrative poems and many 
shorter ones, by a well-known American poet. 


Royle, Edwin Milton 

Lancelot and Elaine; a dramatization of 
Tennyson’s poem, in prologue and four acts. 
1ogp. il. diagrs. D (French’s standard lib. ed.) 
c.’20,’29 N. Y., S. French pap. 75 Cc. 


Rylance, A. C. 
French construction for continuous prose. 
144p. D ’29 N. Y., Oxford $1.25 


Salvator, Ludwig Louis 

Los Angeles in the sunny seventies; a flower 
from the golden land; tr. by Marguerite Eyer 
Wilbur [lim. ed.]. 204p. il. O c. Los Angeles, 
Bruce McCallister & Jake Zeitlin, 705% W. 
6th St. bds. $12.50 


A book written by an Austrian archduke after his 
visit to California in 1876, and first published in 
Prag in 1878. This volume contains illustrations re- 
produced from the first edition. 





Agri., technical bull. no. 137) ’29 Wash., D. C. 
[Gov’t Pr. Off.; Sup’t of Doc.] pap. 5c. 


Popkin, Martin E. 

Organization, management and technology in the 
manufacture of men’s clothing. 414p. (bibl. foot- 
notes) il., diagrs. O [n.d.] N. Y., Pitman $10 


Russell, Amy Requa 
Poor Columbine; a play in one act. t2p. D (Junior 
League plays) [c.’29] N. Y., S. French pap. soc. 
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Sandars, Edmund 


_ A bird book for the pocket; 2nd ed. 266p. 
il. (col.) S ’29 N. Y., Oxford $3 
Sarasin, J. G., pseud. [Geraldine Gordon Sal- 


mon] 
Fleur de Lys; the story of a crime. 343p. D 
(Crime club) c. Garden City, N. Y., Double- 


day, Doran $2 
Adventure at the court of Louis XIV. 


Scholes, Percy A. 
The listener’s history of music; vs. 2 and 3. 
238p.; 178p. il. D’29 N. Y., Oxford $2.50, ea. 


Scott, Sir Walter 
Ivanhoe; ed. by A. M. Hitchcock. 823p. il. 
S (New pocket classics) ’29 N. Y., Macmillan 
fab. 60c. 


Scudder, Antoinette 
Huckleberries. 89p. D (Contemporary poets, 
80) ’29 Phil., Dorrance $1.75, bxd. 


Seidmann-Freud, Mrs. Tom 

Peregrin and the goldfish; a picture book. 
no p. il. (col.) obl.O ’29 N. Y., Macmillan 
bds. $2 

The pictures in this book for children were drawn 
by a German woman: the story was written by Alice 
Dalgliesh of Teachers College following ideas given 
to her by American children who liked the pictures. 
The entire book was printed by the Peregrin Press 
in Berlin. 


Shakespeare, William 

The Shakespeare songs; being a complete 
collection of the songs written by or attributed 
to William Shakespeare; ed. by Tucker 
Brooke; introd. by Walter De La Mare. 200p. 
(bibl.) S [c.’29] N. Y., Morrow $1.50 

This, the first complete collection of Shakespeare’s 
songs, is also the first volume of poetry to be pub- 
lished by Morrow. 


Shepherd, William Robert 

Historical atlas; 7th ed., rev. and enl. 343p. 
(3p. bibl.) maps (col.) Q (Amer. historical 
ser.) ’29 N. Y., Holt $5 


Siepen-Hetherington, E. 
Berlin. 4p. il. (col.) map D (Peeps at great 
cities) ’29 [N. Y., Macmillan] $1 


Smith, Fred B. 

Must we have war? foreword by Owen W. 
Young; [ed. by Charles Stelzle]. 3390p. il. D 
c. N. Y., Harper $2.50 

The problems involved in securing world peace are 
discussed by the chairman of the executive commit- 
tee of the World Alliance for International Friend- 
ship Through the Churches. 

Smith, Harry P. 
Business administration of public schools. 
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448p. il. D ’29 Yonkers, N. Y., World Bk 
$2.20 

Smollett, Tobias George 
The adventures of Peregrine Pickle; new] 
printed from the text of the 2nd ed. as rey. vd 
the author; 2v.; il. by Alexander King [lim 
ed.]. 672p. O [c.’29] N. Y¥., John Day — 
$15. bxd, 


Snowden, James H. 

Snowden’s Sunday school lessons; practical 
expositions of The international Sunday 
school lessons, improved uniform ser,, for 
1930. 425p. (bibl.) S ’29 N. Y., Macmillan 

$1.35 


Solberg, Victor 

Expository descriptions; a text-book for 
courses in technical writing. 284p. D ’29 N.Y. 
Ronald Press $2 


Springer, Walter Glen 
The Hudson and its moods; an idyl of 
America’s mightiest, most beautifully scenic, 
legendary and historical of rivers. 111Dp. il. Q 
c. N. Y., Rogers & Co., 461-8th Ave. 
fab. $1.25 


Camera studies of the Hudson. 


Stevenson, John Alford 
Salesmanship. 3op. (bibl.) S (Reading with 
a purpose, no. 52) c. Chic., Amer. Lib. Ass'n 
50c.; pap., 35¢. 
Stewart, Mary [Mrs. Raymond Sheldon] 
Tell me a Noah’s Ark story. 224p. il. D 
[c.’29] N. Y., Revell $2 
Bible stories for children. 
Stockwell, Herbert Grant 
Introduction to business management. 290p. 
diagr. O ’29 N. Y., Harper $4 


Strange, John Stephen 
The clue of the second murder. 297p. D c. 
Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, Doran $2 
Not until a witness is killed on the stand, is a 
murder mystery solved. 
Strickland, Walter William 
Epicurean essays, in prose and verse. 2064p. 
D. ’29 N. Y., B. Westermann $2.50 
On varied themes. 
Three trilogies, or, Nine dramas in prose 
and verse. 442p. D’29 N. Y., B. ee 
2.50 
Each trilogy consists of a tragedy, comedy and 
satiric drama. 
Sturges, Lillian Baker 
The runaway toys [new ed.]. no p. il. (pt. 
col.) D (Book-Elf favorite story b’ks) [c.’20] 
Chic., Rand, McNally bds. 60. 


2 ee 


Savage, William G. ; . 
The prevention of human tuberculosis of bovine 


origin. 206p. O ’29 N. Y., Macmillan $4.25 
Scheck, Charles C. 

Directed history study; 4th grade; N. Y. State ed. 
Bop. Q (Directed hist. study, no. 1) ’29 Yonkers, 
N. Y., World B’k. 52¢. 
Sears, Minnie Earl, comp. s ; 

Standard catalog for public libraries; biography 
section; 2nd ed. rev. and enl.; 2nd supplement. 35p. 


O (Standard catalog ser.) ’29 N. Y., H. W. Wilson 
pap. goc. 


Simpson, Lesley Byrd ; 

The encomienda in New Spain; forced native labor 
in the Spanish colonies, 1492-1550. 2097p. (7P- bi I) 
O (Univ. of Cal. pub’ns. in hist., v. 19) ’29 Berkeley, 
Cal., Univ. of Cal. Press pap. $3-5° 


Sumner, John D. jt 

Traffic on the New York Barge Canal; an ana'ys'® 
of the flow of east and westbound traffic on the - 
proved barge canal between 1918 and 1927. 55? 
(Buffalo studies in business, no. 2) Buffalo, ¥. ; 
Bureau of Business & Social Research, Un'v. : 


Buffalo 
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Sudermann, Hermann 
The song of songs. 640p. S [c.’o9] N. Y., 
Modern Library. flex. cl. 95 c. 


Swindler, Mary Hamilton 
Ancient painting, from the earliest times to 
the period of Christian art. 533p. (37p. bibl.) 
il. (pt. col.) maps Q c. New Haven, Conn., 
Yale : saat <2 $10 
A survey of ancient painting in Egypt, the Orient, 
Crete, Greece, Pompeii, Etruria and Rome. Grouped 
at the back of the volume are unnumbered pages 
containing more than 600 smaller illustrations be- 
sides the fifteen full page illustrations through the 


text. 


Tarbell, Martha 
Tarbell’s teachers’ guide to the International 


Sunday-school lessons, improved uniform 
course for 1930. 432p. il. maps (pt. col.) O 
[c.’30] N. Y., Revell $1.90 


The twenty-fifth annual volume. 


Titus, Charles Hickman, and Harding, Victor 

Hunt 
Government and society; a study in conflict. 
2sop. (bibl. footnotes) Dc. N. Y., F. S. —— 
2.75 


A 20th century open-minded view of the conditions 
of society and government, 


Toussaint, Franz 

The lost flute, and other Chinese lyrics; tr. 
by Gertrude Laughlin Joerissen [lim. ed.]. 
199p. Oc. N. Y., The Elf bds. $3.50, bxd. 


Tracy, Louis [Gordon Holmes, pseud.] 
Number seventeen [new ed.]. 332p. D [c. 
’15,’19] N. Y., Clode $2 


Tucker, Samuel Marion 
Modern continental plays. 847p. (22p. bibl.) 
O (Plays and playwrights ser.) c. N. Y., Har- 
er 
Pediidees “He Who Gets Slapped,” “R. U. RP 
“The Lower Depths,” ‘“Liliom,” “Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac,’ “The Cherry Orchard,” and fifteen other 
plays by noted authors. 
Vizetelly, Frank Horace 
The preparation of manuscripts for the 
printer; containing directions to authors as 
to the manner of preparing copy and correct- 
ing proofs, with suggestions on the submitting 
of manuscripts for publication; 9th ed. 153p. 
S [c.’05-’29] N. Y., Funk & Wagnalls 
$1.50 [corr. entry] 

Walker, Hattie Adell 

The snow children. 128p. il. (pt. col.) D [e. 
'29] Chic., Beckley-Cardy Co. 70. 
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Stories of the Eskimos for children, who have just 
learned to read. 


Wallace, Dillon 

Kidnapped by air. 287p. il. D [c.’29] N. Y,, 
Revell $2 

An American boy’s adventures in Labrador. 
Waterhouse, Gilbert, ed. 

The gospel story of Jesus; a harmony of 
the gospels of Jesus Christ. 111p. (bibl. note) 
il. (col.) Oc. N. Y., Harper $2.50 

A life of Jesus for children, based on the narrative 
of Mark, enriched with passages from the other 
Gospels. 

Westermarck, Edvard Alexander 

Memories of my life; tr. by Anna Barwell. 
313p. il. map O [29] N. Y., Macaulay $5 

The autobiography of the Finnish anthropologist 


whose studies have taken him to interesting lands 
among strange cultures. 


Wharton, Mrs. Edith Newbold Jones 
Hudson River bracketed. 5s59p. D ’29 c.’28, 
’29 - N. Y., Appleton $2.50 
Portraying the mental and spiritual development 
of a young middle-westerner of creative genius, and 
his struggles to gain a foothold in the literary circles 
of New York. 
What is communist anarchism? 320p. (bibl.) 
S (Vanguard outlines of social phils.) ’29 
N. Y., Vanguard Press 75¢. 


Whitehead, Alfred North 
The function of reason. 72p. Oc. Prince- 
ton, N. J., Princeton $1.50 


_The Louis Clark Vanuxem Foundation lectures de- 
livered at Princeton University, March, 1929. 


Whitford, William G. 

An introduction to art education. 354p. (26p. 
bibl., bibl. footnotes) if. diagrs. D (Appleton 
ser. in special methods) [c.’29] N. Y., Apple- 
ton $2.25 

A survey of the organization and administration of 
art in elementary and secondary schools, with a 
discussion of the problems encountered in _ teach- 
ing it. 

Wilhelm, Richard 

A short history of Chinese civilization; tr. 
by Joan Joshua. 283p. (5p. bibl.) il. (col. 
front.) maps O ’29 N. Y., Viking $4 

By a German professor who went to China to 
preach Christianity to the heathen and returned to 
preach Chinese culture to the European. 

Wilson, Barbara 

The house of memories. 216p. Oc. N. Y., 
Dial Press $3 

Reminiscences of an Englishwoman’s life in 


France, where she was brought up, written with an 
intense appreciation of French art and literature. 





Tink, Edmund Lewis 

Certain phases of county educational organization, 
with special reference to Florida. 103p. (bibl.) O 
(Contribs to educ., no. 363) c. N. Y., Teachers 
College, Columbia Univ. $1.50 
Trumper, Max 

Memoranda of toxicology; 2nd ed. 214p. ’29 Phil., 
lakiston $1.50 
Turner, Howard A., and Howell, L. D. 

Conditions of farmers in a white-farmer area of 
the cotton Piedmont, 1924-1926. 48p. map O (U. S. 
Dept. of Agri., circular no. 78) ’29 Wash., D. C. 
[Gov't Pr. Off.; Sup’t of Doce.] pap. toc, 
White, William, and others 

Keeping quality of butter made from cream of 


various acidities. 8p. (bibl.) O (U. S, Dept. of Agri., 
technical bull., no. 159) ’29 Wash., D. C., Gov’t Pr. 
Off.; Sup’t of Doc. pap. 5¢. 
White on corporations; vs. 5, 6, 7; new permanent ed. 


various p. O ’a Albany, N. Y., M. Bender 
fab. $60, set 


Wilcox, Reynold Webb, M.D. 
Materia medica and therapeutics; 12th ed. 7o1p 


O ’29 Phil., Blakiston $5 
Wilson, Kathryn 


The successful hairdresser, a complete course in all 


branches of beauty culture; 4th ed. a2g3p. il., diagrs. 
D {[c. ’23-’29] Omaha, Neb., Cal. School of Beauty 
Culture, 521 N. 33rd St. >3 
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Wright, Mason, and Kane, William R. 
Murder on Polopel. 287p. D (Crime club) 
c. Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, Doran $2 
The disappearance of Nora Fane, a New York 
débutante, was solved after ten years by a detec- 
tive’s visit to a millionaire’s castle on an island in 
the Hudson River. 
Wright, Richardson Little, and McElroy, Mar- 
garet, eds. 
House and Garden’s book of color schemes. 
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227p. (bibl.) il. (pt. col.) F [c.’29] N. y, 
Condé Nast Pub’ns, Inc., Graybar Bldg. 

Informative articles on interior decoration, em. 
phasizing the use of color. 


Zeitlin, Ida 

King’s pleasure; il. by Theodore Nadejen, 
230p. il. (col.) O c. N. Y., Harper 

The early story of the Serbs, based on historica! 
facts, but augmented by legend and folklore. By the 
author and illustrator of ‘“‘Skazki.” 


Title Index to the “Weekly Record” 


Does not include the material listed in smaller type 


Smollett, 
John Day 
Reynolds, G. $2 
Doubleday, Doran 
All about pets. Bianco, M. W. $2 Macmillan 
Ancient painting. Swindler, M. H. $10 Yale 
Anthology of American negro literature. Cal- 

verton, V. F. 9§c. Modern Library 
Autobiography. Cellini, B. 80c.; $1.25 


Adventures of Peregrine Pickle. 
T. G. $15 
Affair at the chateau, The. 


Macmillan 
Baby cyclone, The. Cohan, G. M. 75 ¢. 
S. French 
Before William Penn. Jarnefelt-Rauanheimo, 
A. $2.50 Dorrance 
Berlin. Siepen-Hetherington, E. $1 
Macmillan 


Biography of the late Marshal Foch, The. 
Ashton, G. G. $5 Macmillan 
Bird book for the pocket, A. Sandars, E. $3 
Oxford 
Hagedorn, H. $2.50 
Winston 
Book of marionettes, A. Joseph, H. H. $3.75 
Viking 

Blake, W. $8 
Dutton 
Broken lights. Easterling, N. $2 Four Seas 
Business administration of public schools. 
Smith, H. P. $2.20 World B’k. 
Casanova. Endore, S.G. $5 John Day 


Caught short! Cantor, E. $1 
Simon & Schuster 


Masterman, 
Harper 
Strange, 


Book of courage, The. 


Book of Urizen, The. 


Christianity of to-morrow, The. 


J. $2.50 oe 
Clue of the second murder, The. 
Doubleday, Doran 


Byak <e 
Coke (Edward), oracle of the law. Lyon, H. 


Houghton 
Concert-goer’s library of descriptive notes, 
The. Newmarch, R. $1.50 Oxford 


Correspondence of Aaron Burr and his daugh- 


ter Theodosia. Burr, A. $7.50 ~ 
Covici, Friede 
Creatures of the frozen north. Morton, >, 
60 c. Macmillan 
Creatures of the night. Morton, J. 60c. 
Macmillan 
Dairy cattle and milk production. Eckles, 
(. Macmillan 


4 
Grassus, B. $5 


De oculis. : 
Stanford Univ, Press 


Dear Judas, and other poems. Jeffers, R. 
$2.50 Liveright 
Debaters’ manual. Phelps, E. M. $1.50 


H. W. Wilson 
Discovering how to live. Desjardins, L. $1.50 
Presby. B’d. of Christion Educ. 
East for pleasure. Harris, W. B. $8.40 
Longmans 
disability and case studies in 
Baker, H. J. $2 
Public School Pub. Co. 
Educational yearbook of the International In- 
stitute of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1928. Kandel, I. L. $3.50 
Teachers College, Columbia Univ. 
Epicurean essays. Strickland, W. W. $2.50 
B. Westermann 


Educational 
remedial teaching. 


Eskimo village, An. Hutton, S. K. $1.25 
Macmillan 

Essays in honor of John Dewey. $5 Holt 

Ex-husband. $2 Macaulay 


Solberg, V. $2 
Ronald Press 
“Feast of good things, A.” Hames, J. M. $1 
Pentecostal Pub. Co. 
Sarasin, J. G. $2 
Doubleday, Doran 
For the defence. Marjoribanks, E. $5 


Expository descriptions. 


Fleur de Lys. 


Macmillan 
Forbidden talents. Baden, K. $2 Dorrance 
French construction for continuous prose. 
Rylance, A. C. $1.25 Oxford 


Frontier doctor, A. Hoyt, H. F. $3.50 


Houghton 
Function of reason, The. Whitehead, A. N. 
$1.50 Princeton 
German poems and songs. Lieder, F. $150 
Oxford 

God and His attributes. Reys, A. L. 75¢. 
Macmillan 
Goethe’s Faust. $4 Princeton 


Ghadiali, D. $3 
Spectro-Chrome Inst. 


Gospel story of Jesus, The. Waterhouse, ©. 


Good thoughts. 


$2.50 Harper 
Government and society. Titus, C. H. $2.75 
_— S Crofts 

Guiding light on the great highway, Th 
Dearden, R. $5 Winston 
Houghton 


Hakluyt’s voyages. $2.50 
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Handbook of law for women. 


Horn, H. H. 
$3 Grafton Press 
Historical atlas. Shepherd, W. R. $5 Holt 
House and Garden’s book of color schemes. 
Wright, R. L. $5 Condé Nast Pub’ns, Inc. 
House of memories, The. Wilson, B. $3 


Dial Press 

How the animals came to the circus. Gale, E. 
60 c. Rand, MacNally 
Huckleberries. Scudder, A. $1.75 Dorrance 


Hudson and its moods, The. Springer, W. G. 
$1.25 Rogers & Co. 
Hudson River bracketed. Wharton, E. $2.50 


Appleton 

Inside my garden wall. Lee, G. $1.50 
Stratford 
Introduction to art education, An. Whitford, 
W. G. $2.25 Appleton 
Introduction to business management. Stock- 
well, H. G. $4 Harper 
[ntroduction to military history. Albion, R. G. 
$2.25 Century 
Ivanhoe. Scott, W. 60c. Macmillan 


Joe Pete. MecClinchey, F. E. $2.50 Holt 
Journal of the voige in the sloop, Union, A. 
$2 H. M. Chapin 
Kenyon’s (Doris) monologues. $1.50 Penn 
Kidnapped by air. Wallace, D. $2 Revell 
King’s penknife, A. Haldeman, I. M. $1.25 
Francis E, Fitch 
Zeitlin, I. $4 Harper 
Royle, E. M. 75¢c. 
S. French 
Legacy of Sun Yatsen, The. Amann, G. $3.75 
Louis Carrier 
Legion. $3 Doubleday, Doran 
Life and times of Charles Follen McKim, The. 
Moore, C. $6 Houghton 
Listener’s history of music, The; vs, 2 and 3. 
Scholes, P. A. $2.50, ea. Oxford 
Little Bear and his friends. Fox, F. M. 60c. 
Rand, McNally 
Los Angeles in the sunny seventies. Salvator, 
L. L. $12.50 
Bruce McCallister & Jake Zeitlin 
Lost flute, The. Toussaint, F. $3.50 The Elf 
Lost shirt, The. Anthony, J. $1 Brentano’s 
Magico prodigioso, El. Calderén de la Barca. 


King’s pleasure. 
Lancelot and Elaine. 


. $1.20 Holt 
Manufacturer and his outlets, The. Haring. 
C Ea Harper 
Mass of the Apostles, The. Husslein, J. C. 
$2.75 P. J. Kenedy 
Memories of my life. Westermarck, E. A. $5 
Macaulay 

Memoirs of Lorenzo Da Ponte. $5 
Lippincott 
Miss Pert’s Christmas tree. Fredericks, J. P 
3.50 Macmillan 
Mee continental plays. Tucker, S. M. $5 
Harper 


Wright, M. $2 


Murder on Polopel. 
Doubleday, Doran 


Musical criticisms. Langford, S. $3.50 
Oxford 

Must we have war? Smith, F. B. $2.50 
Harper 


Cooper, F. B. 96c. 


My first language book. : 
Rand, McNally 
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Newer knowledge of nutrition, The. McCol- 
lum, E, V. $5 Macmillan 
1929 Christmas tree annual, The. $2.25 
Appleton 
Number seventeen. Tracy, L. $2 Clode 
Old English carols for Christmas. $2.50 
Washburn & Thomas 
Peregrin and the goldfish. Seidmann-Freud, 
Mrs. T. $2 Macmillan 
Persuasion. Austen, J. $4 W. V. McKee 
Peter the Great. Oudard, G. $3.50 
Payson & Clarke 
Philippine national literature. Fansler, H. E. 
Cc. Macmillan 
Physical measures of growth and nutrition. 
$1.25; $1 Amer. Child Health Assn. 
Pirate’s ward, The. Knipe, E. B. $1.75 
Macmillan 
Playbook of pirates, The. Meriwether, S. $2 
Harper 
Clark, T. C. $2.50 
Willett, Clark & Colby 
Practical précis writing. Leonard, A. W. $1 
Harcourt 
Preparation of manuscripts for the printer, 
The. Vizetelly, F. H. $1.50 Funk & Wagnalls 
Prize plays of 1927. $2.50 Penn 
Prize plays of 1928. $2.50 Penn 
Public relations of the Commission for Relief 
in Belgium. Gay, G. I. $10 
Stanford Univ. Press 


Poems of justice. 


Purgatory. McLaughlin, J. B. 75c. 
Macmillan 

Queen of Heaven, The. Gawalewicz, M. $2 
Dial Press 


Races of Java, The. Nyessen, D. $3 
Van Riemsdyck Bk. Service 
Religion and the modern mind. Cooper, C. C. 


$2 Harper 
Résditors of marionette plays, A. McPharlin, 
} Viking 


Revere (Paul) and his famous ride. Farring- 


ton, C. C. $1.50 Bedford Print Shop 


Richelieu. Belloc, H. $5 Lippincott 
Romance of the planets. Proctor, M. $2.50 
Harper 


Lewis, H. S. $2.30 
Rosicrucian Press 
Rosicrucian principles for the home and busi- 

ness. Lewis, H. S. $2.25 

Rosicrucian Press 
Rosicrucian questions and answers. Lewis, 
H. S. $2.50 Rosicrucian Press 

Runaway toys, The. Sturges, L. B. 60c. 
Rand, McNally 
Sacrament of baptism, The. Murphy, J. P. 
75, Cc. Macmillan 
Salesmanship. Stevenson, J. A. 50c.; 35¢. 
Amer. Lib. Ass'n. 
Murray, A. V. $5 
Longmans 
Rice, C. Y. $2 Century 
Lewis, H. S. $2.50 
Rosicrucian Press 
Sermon outlines. $2 J. C. Jernigan 
Seven types of humanity, The. $1.50 : 
A. L. Kip 
Seventh-year mathematics. Breslich, E. R. 
06 c. Macmillan 
Shakespeare songs, The. $1.50 Morrow 


Rosicrucian manual. 


School in the Bush, The. 


Seed of the moon. 
Self-mastery and fate. 
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Shenandoah pottery, The. Rice, A. H. $7.50 
Shenandoah Pub. House 

Shop story reader. Kennedy, C. E. 8oc. 
New Educational Publishers 
Short history of Chinese civilization, A. Wil- 
helm, R. $4 Viking 
Show book of Remo Bufano, The. Bufano, R. 
$2.50 Macmillan 
Silver pool, The Browne, E. $2 Barse & Co. 


Sir Gawain and the Green Knight. Banks, 
ie re F. S. Crofts 
Sky high. Hodgins, E. $2.50 Little, Brown 


Walker, H. A. 70¢c. 
Beckley-Cardy Co. 
Snowden’s Sunday school lessons. Snowden, 
J. H. $1.35 Macmillan 


Song of songs, The. Sudermann, H. 95 c. 
Modern Library 
Story of John, The. Pell, E. L. 60c. 
Revell 
Tarbell’s teachers’ guide to the International 
Sunday school lessons. Tarbell, M. $1.90 


Snow children, The. 


Revell 
Tell me a Noah’s Ark story. Stewart, M. $2 
Revell 

Their father’s shadow. Foster, G. C. $2 
Macaulay 
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Three trilogies. Strickland, W. W. $2.50 
B. Westermany 
Touch. Baden, K. $2 Dorrance 
Trophies from the Missionary Museum. Byt- 
ler, CG Revell 
Twelve hundred and twenty-six jokes. Kear- 
ney, P. W. $2 Clode 
Twilight tales. Beard, P. $1 Rand, McNally 
Twins in fruitland, The. Jay, G. 7oc. 
Beckley-Cardy Co, 
Two hundred and fifty-five games to play, 
Graeffe, C. A. $2 Clode 
Two prize plays. Mellon, E. E. 75c. 
W. H. Baker 
Verses by the way. Darlington, J. H. $2 
Revell 
What is communist anarchism? 75 c. 
Vanguard Press 
Whither Christianity. Hough, L. H. $3 
Harper 
Grattan, C. H. $3.50 


Why we fought. 
Vanguard Press 


Wings of sunset. Coolbrith, I. $2.50 
Houghton 

Word heritage. Doherty, E. T. $1.12 
Lippincott 


Young citizen at work and at play, The. Pit- 
kin, W. B. $1 Appleton 





Old and Rare Books 





ARE Americana, including books, 
pamphlets, autographs and_broad- 
sides, comprising 236 lots, sold by 

Charles F. Heartman, at Metuchen, N. J. 
in November, realized good prices. A few 
representative items and the prices which 
they brought were the following: William 
Bullock’s ‘Virginia Impartially Ex- 
amined,” etc., small 4to, levant morocco 
by Sangorski and Sutcliffe, London, 1649, 
rare first edition, $810; William Castell’s 
“A Petition of W. C. Exhibited to the 
High Court of Parliament now assembled 
for propagating of the Gospel in America,” 
etc., small 4to, London, 1641, $510; John 
Cotton’s “The Bloody Tenant, Washed,” 
etc., London, 1647, first edition, $110; “Sir 
Francis Drake Revived,” small 4to, Lon- 
don, 1653, the first collected edition of 
Drake’s Voyages, $220; Robert Harcourt’s 


Frederick M. Hopkins 





“A Relation of a Voyage to Guiana,”’ 4to, 
morocco, London, 1613, first edition, $230; 
Samuel Huntington’s manuscript draft of 
a speech, with alterations and corrections, 
4pp., folio, October 13, 1792, fine example 
of this Signer, $105; James Janeway’s 
“Mr. James Janeway’s Legacy to His 
Friends,” etc., 18mo, old calf, London, 
1683, original edition apparently  unre- 
corded, $120; Daniel Leeds’s “‘News of 4 
Triumphant Sounding in the Wilderness,’ 
etc., 12mo, original sheep, printed and sold 
by William Bradford, New York, 1697, 
from the first press of New York, $650; 
Increase Mather’s “A Brief Relation ot 
the State of New England,” small 4to, 
levant morocco by Riviére, London, 1689; 
Nathaniel Morton’s “New England's Me- 
morial,” etc., 8vo, morocco by Pratt, Bos- 
ton, 1721, second edition, $275; and ~ 
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True History of the Captivity & Restora- 
tion of Mrs. Mary Rowlandson,” etc., 


London, 1682, $460. 


THE sale of rare books, autograph let- 
ters and manuscripts, including selec- 
tion of Mrs. Mary Rowlandson,” etc., 
Sotheby’s in London, November 11 to 14 
inclusive, comprising 838 lots brought $85,- 
957. The four and a half page manuscript 
of Goldsmith, entitled ‘““Haunch of Veni- 
son,” brought $25,000. The same author’s 
manuscript translation of ‘“‘Vida’s Scacchis. 
or Chess,” 34 pages, small 4to, sold in the 
Kern sale last January fetched $27,000. 
Gabriel Wells bought this manuscript and 
also a letter written by Robert Burns to 
John Logan of Afton, August 7, 1789, 5 
4to pages, containing the satirical verses 
entitled “The Kirk’s Alarm,” for which 
he paid $9,050. Maggs Bros., London 
booksellers, paid $9,250 for Dickens’s man- 
uscript of “The Schoolboy’s Story,” 10 
pages, octavo, dated 1853. Other inter- 
esting items sold included Washington 
Irving’s “Life and Voyages of Christopher 
Columbus,” which brought $3,050, and a 
fine autograph letter of George Washing- 
ton to the Rev. Mr. Boucher, January 7, 
1773, $600. 


Of the approximately 170 copies of 

Audubon’s “The Birds of America,” 
published in the original elephant folio, 
not more than 120 copies are believed to 
be in existence, according to Edward A. 
Muschamp, an authority on the subject. 
A number of sets belonging to subscribers 
living in Southern States were destroyed 
in the Civil War; others have been lost in 
fires and earthquakes, and some have been 
broken up and individual plates sold to 
art collectors and dealers. Of the exist- 
ing sets about seventy are in the United 
States and Canada, with the remaining 
fifty scattered over the world. But what 
is extremely important, ninety of the exist- 
ing sets are located in libraries and 
museums where they are amply protected 
against fire and always available for study 
or for examination. ‘This leaves approxi- 
mately thirty sets in private hands. A 
complete set in fine condition is worth 
trom $5,000 to $10,000. A New York 
bookseller in a current catalog lists a re- 
markably fine set for $12,500. 


255! 
y ALE UNIVERSITY has been having 


an exhibition of Poeana, largely se- 
lected from the gift of the late Owen F. 
Aldis, who gave his collection of Ameri- 
cana first editions to the Yale library in 
1911. Beside the original manuscript of 
“Eulalie” there were shown one of four 
known copies of ‘““The Prose Romances of 
Edgar Allan Poe, No. I,” and “The 
Murders in the Rue Morgue,” and ‘The 
Man That Was Used Up,” published in 
Philadelphia in 1843. There was also a 
fine copy of the first edition of “Al Aaraf, 
‘Tamerlane and Other Poems,” published 
in Baltimore in 1829. Here also was 
the reply to Charles Dickens’s “Ameri- 
can Notes,” by Quarles Quickens, gener- 
ally believed to be the pen-name of Poe. 
The title of the book was “English Notes, 
Intended for Extensive Circulation,” and 
was published in Boston in 1842. Other 
first editions and material relating to the 
poet made up the exhibition, held in com- 
memoration of the eightieth anniversary 
of the poet’s death. 


MORE than 490,000 photostatic repro- 

ductions of papers and documents 
dealing with history of the United States, 
especially of the Colonial days, have been 
received from Europe as the result of two 
years of work of the European Mission 
of the Library of Congress, headed by Dr. 
Samuel Flagg Bemis, Professor of History 
at George Washington University in 
Washington. The reproductions, which will 
be made available to research workers, in a 
way hitherto impossible, were gathered in 
State archives and libraries in France, 
Holland, Spain, England, Russia, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Italy, Austria, Por- 
tugal and Czechoslovakia. The purpose 
of the mission was to gather, in one cen- 
tral place, the vast amount of data sought 
by research workers, and the library of 
Congress was recognized as the place most 
fitted for the collection. Dr. Bemis found, 
in many places on the Continent, and even 
in England, masses of important material 


unpublished. 

A SECOND gift from Edward S. 
Harkness, of this city, of historical 

material dealing with the Spanish conquest 

of Peru and Mexico has been announced 

by the Library of Congress. The manu- 
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scripts, in two lots, supplement Mr. Hark- 
ness’s gift of two years ago of two collec- 
tions from the times of Pizarro ‘in Peru 
and Cortez in Mexico, and their imme- 
diate successors. “The papers, four lots in 
all, remained unknown. Follov ing their 
discovery they were acquired by Dr. A. 
S. W. Rosenbach, of this city, who sold 
them to Mr. Harkness. ‘They contain 
much that was unknown to the earlier his- 


torians of Spain in the New World. 
D R. FREDERICK A. POTTLE, as- 
sistant professor of English at Yale 
University, and author of “Stretchers,” a 
war book much in the public eye, has been 
engaged to continue the editing of James 
Boswell’s journal, begun by Geoffrey Scott 
and suspended with his death, according to 
an announcement by Col. Ralph H. Isham, 
who obtained the manuscript two years 
ago from Lord Talbot of Malahide, Ire- 
land, the sixth in descent from James Bos- 
well. Dr. Pottle will finish the three vol- 
umes on which Mr. Scott was at work, 
and will be solely responsible for the re- 
maining nine volumes. ‘The manuscript, 
it has been estimated, comprises 1,250,000 
words, abounding in conversations with 
Burke, Goldsmith, Johnson, Hume, Vol- 
taire, Rousseau, Chatham, and other dis- 
tinguished contemporaries. The choice of 
a successor to Scott was made following 
the discovery of a letter written just be- 
fore the scholar’s death, in which he ex- 
pressed great admiration for Pottle’s bibli- 
ography of Boswell. 


ETWEEN 4,000 and 5,000 works are 

listed in the new “Index of Prohibited 
Books,” just published by order of the 
Pope. The index contains 563 pages, and 
for the first time in history is printed i 
Italian instead of Latin. After the pre- 
face comes the Canon Law Code, followed 
by a warning of prohibition of reading the 
condemned volumes, which is binding on 
Catholics of the Oriental rite as well as 
the Western rite. ‘The index is arranged 
in alphabetical order by names of authors. 


ARTHUR BRENTANO, | SR., <of 
Brentano’s, who has made an extensive 
tour of the European book marts, acquired 
many important old and rare books which 
have been placed on sale in the Rare Book 
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Department, and comprise first editions, 
alien plate books, rare prints, standard 
sets in fine leather bindings, original draw- 
ings, autograph letters, documents and 
Manuscripts. 


COPIES of the limited edition of the 

“British Legion Book,” which was 
promoted by the Prince of Wales and 
contains hitherto unpublished works of 
the most famous contemporary British au- 
thors, including Kipling, Galsworthy, 
Chesterton, Rebecca West, Hilaire Belloc, 
Aldous Huxley, Drinkwater, and others, 
and which was brought out in this country 
on November 22nd by Doubleday, Doran 
and Company under the title “Legion,” 
are selling in England for a minimum of 
$10,000, setting a new record in price for 
a modern first edition. This was the price 
quoted to a New York man who cabled 
to London for a copy of the book, listed 
in the English catalog at the original price 
of a hundred guineas. 

Each of the hundred copies in this spe- 
cial edition has been autographed by all 
of the authors whose works are repre- 
sented, as well as by the sixteen artists, in- 
cluding Epstein, Augustus John, Sir 
William Llewellyn, Max Beerbohm, and 
Low, who contributed the illustrations. The 
first copy of the limited edition was pur- 
chased by the Prince of Wales and pre- 
sented to his father. 

The idea of the British Legion Book 
was conceived by the Prince as a promising 
method of raising funds for ex-service men. 


Auction Calendar 


Saturday morning, November 30th, at I! 
First editions of American and English 
sold by order of eleven consignees, including a first 


o’clock. 
authors 


selection from three well. known private libraries. 
Charles F. Heartman, 612 Middlesex Ave., Metuchen, 
N. J. 


December 5th and 6th, at 2:15 o’clock. First editions 

of esteemed authors, Grolier Club publications from 
the library of the late Haley Fiske, a few literary 
autographs, art reference library of A. F. DeForest. 
American Art Association, Anderson Galleries, Inc., 


30 East 57th Street, New York. 
Monday evening, December oth, at 8:15. First edi- 
tions, including “Leaves of Grass,” “Omoo,” ¢tc. 
Edwin N. Hopson, Jr., Newark Galleries, Inc., 133 
Market St., Newark, N. J. 
Catalogs Received 
Americana, colered prints, maps, portraits, etc. (No. 
Carter, 71 Middle Lane, 


74; Items 916.) F. C. 
Hornsey, N. 8, England. i 
Americana, travels, Lincoln and Slavery, Hawaii * 

Sandwich Islands. (No. 083; Items 448.) © * 
Libbie & Co., 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass 











